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Thanksgiving Place Cards 





METALS @ FELT @ PLASTICS @ GIMP 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
1646 Hayden, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Write for our new Fall Catalog 
PLASTEROID @ JEWELRY @ LOOPER CLIPS 





IDEAL GIFTS - - - - 
PERSONAL PENCILS 
Individual Name in Gold 


3 pencils 
12 pencils 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 





the 
Thanksgiving table look more festive. 
to make. 
gobblers, pumpkins, or autumn 
stiff white 
then rule off a card at the base 

Color 
Crayons. 


Gaily colored place cards make 


They are (T) Bay 32nd St. 


SO @asy 


Just draw 





turkey 





flowers about 2” high, on 


READING & PHONICS 


paper, 





long. 
Wax 


Next cut out all around except for an 


about wide x 3” 


brightly with Crayola Hectograph duplicating workbooks guaran- 
teed to reproduce 50 to 75 copies on any 


gelatin duplicator. 


A.B.C, Pre-Primer: 67 pages 
First Grade Reading: 60 pages 
Second Grade Reading: 60 pages... 
Third Grade Reading: 52 pages 
Fourth Grade Reading: 52 pages 
Phonics & Reading: 32 pages, 

1A or 2B level........ 
Magic Keys To Phonics: 

32 pages, grades 3-5 





folding at the base 


so that 


inch or two for 
..- $1.25 
. ta 


1.25 


decora- 


~ 4 
“old 


tion stands upright 


and card lies flat on 


the table. 


If your store (U.S.A. 
only) does not have 
Crayola, send us 35c 
no coins, 
for box of 24 colors. 


oe Each unit contains stories, pictures, activi- 
ties of all kinds: coloring, pasting, match- 
ing, test responses. Vocabulary is carefully 
graded and controlled and workbooks may be 
correlated with any reading text. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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41 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 





convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


4 school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I 


would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


\ principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavinia R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMecekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeannette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter subscription(s) for......... 


(1 year $3.00 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 


[-] Check or money order enclosed. [_] Send Bill. 

















This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions shall 
be answered in alternate issues by Netta 
Dresser, long a contributing editor of Junior 
Arts and Activities, and by our editor. 

Address all questions to the Ed‘tor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to receive information 
about maps of the United States of 
different types. 

Thank you. 

D.M.R., Pennsylvania 


In our book, Our United States, we 
have included full-page maps of each 
state discussed. The price of this book 
is 60c and it may be purchased through 
us. 

For prices and detailed information 
regarding large United States maps, 
suitable for use by the entire class, 





THE LETTER BOX 


we suggest that you write the Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, and the Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

The Hayes School Publishing Co., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., publishes a book of 
hectograph outline maps, if you are in- 
terested in maps for each member of 
your class. 


Dear Editor: 

We are organizing a library at our 
school and are looking for large 
posters on books or suggestive of 
stories or factual knowledge, some- 
thing to brighten the atmosphere of 
the library. 

I'd be very happy to receive any 
materials or suggestions on decora- 
tions for our library and places where 
I may obtain any materials. 

M.W.W., New York 

You might write to Laura Harris, Di- 
rector, Children’s Book Week, 62 West 
45th St., New York, 19, for repro- 
ductions of the poster used in connec- 
tion with this yearly event. It, together 
with other decorative material, may be 
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illustrated. 


Washington (state), and Wisconsin. 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 





Two books from the Jones Publishing Company that give practical social 
studies material on these important subjects. 
study outlines, projects, and correlating activities, all beautifully and clearly 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains material on Canada, Mexico, 
and all the South American Republics. 


Our United States contains material on Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


YUN dDaAN UMA SG Wad 


The books are complete with 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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obtained at small cost. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with 
the Milo Winter Muragraphs — 10 pic 
tures showing famous characters and 
scenes from the history of printing 
and books. These may be obtained from 
the Denoyer-Geppert Co. (see answer 
above). 

In the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
Standard Catalogue for High School Li- 
braries, immediately preceding the sec- 
tion on art books, you will find a list 
of poster materials many of which will 
probably fit into the needs of an ele- 
mentary-school library. The address of 
this publisher is 950-972 University Ave., 
New York 52. 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me the address of 
Whittlesey House, publishers of 
“Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls.” Thank you. 

Mrs. T.J.S., Illinois 

The address is: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. 


Dear Editor: 

Please tell me the name and ad- 
dress of the publisher of “The Merry- 
Go-Round.” a book of poetry for chil- 
dren which you reviewed some time 
ago. 

Mrs. L. M., Ohio 

This book is published by John Fels- 
berg, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Dear Editor: 

Where can I buy marionettes or 
puppets ready made, and a play 
or act for them to do for a Christ- 
mas program. I only have one pupil 
and can’t have a real program. 

Mrs. J.N.P., Nebraska 

Unless production on ready-made 
puppets has begun recently, we know 
of none available at this time. How- 
ever, simple directions for making 
puppets were given in the November, 
1944 issue of Junior Arts and Activities. 

The Beckley-Cardy Co. (see address 
given above) publishes an interesting 
book of puppet plays called Puppet 
Plays for Children by Florence Mc- 
Clurg Everson (price, $1.00). The age 
level is from grade 3 through grade 6. 


Dear Editor: 

I am teaching the third grade 
this year after having not taught for 
twelve years. What suggestions 
could you make in the way of 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Your November copy of Junior Arts and 
Activities is very late -- through no fault 
of ours -=- and we apologize. Since we know 
you need and want to receive your magazines 
on time, we owe you an explanation of this 
unavoidable delay. 











Junior Arts and Activities is printed 
outside our organization and we have no 
way of controlling the activities of our 
printer. 





THE STRIKE 


For three weeks the typographers of the 
Chicago area were on strike. We neither 
condemn nor condone their action and that of 
the employer groups. We only know that we -- 
you, our subscribers, and our own staff -- 
were in a position of helplessness in 

the matter. 


The strike has now been settled but the 
unrest which is general throughout the 
country persists. We trust that the ar- 
rangement worked out by the employees and 
the employers will prove permanent. If it 
does, your magazines will arrive on time. 


We hope that you will understand our posi- 
tion and that you will know that we are 
doing everything in our power to see to it 
that Junior Arts and Activities arrives 

on your desk on time each month. 





THE PUBLISHER 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 








LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


materials I should have to aid me? 
Mrs. E.V., Nebraska 


You will note each month that Junior 
Arts and Activities devotes a section 
to “Free and Inexpensive Materials.” 
We suggest that you read the descrip- 
tions of the pamphlets and other 
materials and select the ones you need. 
Social studies units for third grade 
usually consist of activities based on 
pioneer days, food, shelter, clothing, 
and some social types (Indians,Eskimos, 
and so on). You will find that there 
are many inexpensive booklets on these 
subjects to be found in five-and-ten- 
cent stores. These will give you and 
your pupils background material for 
your studies. For your art classes, the 
excellent booklet entitled New Art Edu- 
cation. Each grade level is provided 
for in an individual booklet which 
should be in the hands of each pupil. 
There is a teacher’s manual to accom- 
pany the children’s book. The Amer- 
ican Crayon Company of Sandusky, 
Ohio, supplies these books. 


Dear Editor: 

Please tell me the publisher and 
the price of “Life in an Ant Hill” in- 
cluded in one of your recent bibli- 
ographies. 

M.L.S., California 











This book is published by the Albert 


| Whitman Company, 560 W. Lake St. 


Chicago 6. The price is 50c. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like product maps showing 
the natural products of all 48 states in 
| hectograph edition if possible, and I 
should also like world product maps. 
I teach U. S. history in 5th grade and 
world history in the 6th. 

P. D., Indiana 

Two places from which you can get 
such maps are: Earl J. Jones, 740 Rush, 
Chicago 11, IIl.; and Morgan-Dillon Co., 
4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Ill. The 
first can send you state maps and the 
latter the world maps. 


Note: We have received many letters 
from teachers asking us to suggest in- 
dividuals to give talks before teachers’ 
groups and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. We try to comply with such 
requests but, because of the nature of 
the letters, we cannot include them in 
this column. All such letters are an- 
swered only by personal letter. If you 
have a similar problem, perhaps we 
can help you. 





Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


The series of dioramas showing the 
various aspects of the travels of the 
pilgrims (pages 9 to 12) have other 
uses than those outlined. First of all, 
the figures may form the background 
of a series of posters or of a mural. 
Possibly the class will want to develop 
a frieze using this material. Notebook 
covers are another possibility. 

The background scenes for the dio- 
ramas are suggestive. If the boys and 
girls wish to design other backgrounds 
for their dioramas, they should be en- 
couraged to do so. 

& 


“The Story of Tools” (page 16) is 
the first of a series which will run in 
subsequent issues of Junior Arts and 
Activities although the articles and il- 
lustrations will not be presented unin- 
terruptedly. The material is designed 
for the comprehension by very young 
children but children in the upper pri- 
mary and intermediate grades will also 
be able to read and enjoy the stories. 


The Thanksgiving decorations for 
blackboard, windows, bulletin boards, 
notebooks, invitations, and so on (page 
19) are primarily designed for young 
children. Boys and girls in the inter- 
mediate grades may use the designs we 
have given as models and, from them, 
make their own original figures. This 
makes the project more creative and, at 
the same time, gives the children the 
opportunity to do constructive planning 
since it is necessary that the designs and 
groupings be made with the use to which 
they are to be put firmly in mind. 


Of course, it has not been possible 
for us to anticipate all the materials each 
class will have available for use in mak- 
ing the three-dimensional posters out- 
lined on page 21. We have kept in mind 
the fact that only such materials should 
be shown as will be within the working 
scope of children in the primary grades. 
Older children will have other materials 
and will be able to elaborate upon the 
design we have shown. 

All our Thanksgiving projects are 
adaptable. Some may be made more 
elaborate for older children. Some 
should be simplified for use in the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. 


November, 1945 


If your class is not planning to send 
packages (via the Junior Red Cross) to 
Army convalescent and veterans hospi- 
tals, you might keep the project “Making 
Score Pads” (page 25) in mind for use 
during the Christmas season. As the 
project stands, it is designed for kinder- 
garten children but, if the class designs 
their own individual covers for the pads, 
older children will find it an enjoyable 
and profitable project. 

+ 

“Cornstalk Crafts” (page 32) is an ex- 
cellent fall project. In most sections of 
the country cornstalks are an easily ob- 
tained material and have not been used 
in craft work as much as their availabil- 
ity would indicate. 

After making some of the figures de- 
scribed in the project, the boys and girls 
might try designing and constructing 
some original figures and finding new 
uses for cornstalks. 

° 

The “Peephole Shows” (page 37) are 
unusual only in that literary charac- 
ters and situations form the bases for 
them. Instead of emphasizing the classic 
stories, teachers should encourage chil- 
dren to make peephole shows based on 
picture books which they have read or 
on modern stories which have been read 
to them. In this way, additional impetus 
to reading will be given. 

e 

The notebooks shown on page 38 are 
such as children from kindergarten 
through grade two may be able to con- 
struct. However, the ideas may be used 
by older children to make more elabor- 
ate books for classroom libraries and 
for scrapbooks to send to shut-ins as 
Christmas gifts. 

oe 

“Bookcovers From Paper Bags” (page 
39) is a clever idea which may be uti- 
lized in any grades. Older children may 
be able to see possibilities in cloth bags 
for this purpose: flour sacks, sugar sacks, 
salt bags, and so on. 

9 

Other interesting material includes 
the bird migration maps and game on 
pages 27-28, the courtesy verses on 
page 33 that children are sure to enjoy, 
and the library activities unit which 
should be of great value in organizing 
and improving the library for primary 
grades which begins on page 34. 











CHARM 


Assures a Welcome 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL, 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BEA 
MODEL! 


tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York's most famous 
modeling schools, 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully  illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's bookshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 




















INTERESTED 
ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 
when you use 
YEAR-ROUND ARTS 
& CRAFTS PROJECTS 


This new project book com- 
piled by the editors and artists of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
contains arts and crafts for 
every season and every outstand- 
ing holiday in the school year. 


75e postpaid 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 NORTH CLARK 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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"tun te Cle Le... 


The observance of American Edu- 
cation Week (November 11-17) has a 
special meaning this year. It is the 
twenty-fifth consecutive year that the 
American people have joined with the 
schools in special celebration of the 
work being done in the schools and in 
planning for work yet to be accom- 
plished. 

The slogan for this year’s observ- 
ance is ‘Education to Promote the 
General Welfare,” yet, in considering 
the daily topics for observance, it is 
interesting to note how the general 
welfare is allied to individual well be- 
ing. A glance at the daily topics will 
reveal this aspect of the observance. 
“Emphasizing Spiritual Values” (Sun- 
day) — surely the spiritual values of 
the nation are the sum of the individ- 
ual values and just as surely it is necessary that each individual have a set of 
spiritual values if the nation is to be vigorous. “Improving Economic Wellbeing” 
(Wednesday)—again, the economic wellbeing of the nation is the sum of the eco- 
nomic security of everyone as our past experience has proved. ‘Strengthening 
Home Life’ (Thursday)—this aspect of our national life has been neglected in the 
past especially during the war years but we have come to believe that, unless our 
children have a good and natural home life and feel the influence of their par- 
ents, they will have a serious handicap to later good citizenship and proper 
spiritual development. ‘Developing Good Citizens” (Friday)—this topic has been 
emphasized previously with respect to the national war effort but again we know 
that unless each individual develops traits of good citizenship (which can be termed 
“character” or “morals” or what you will) for himself he will be unable to see the 
necessity of being a contributing citizen as an adult. 

The observance of American Education Week must be a co-operative affair; 
the schools cannot “promote the general welfare” unassisted by both parents and 
the community at large. But teachers and the schools have the burden of placing 
the necessity for co-operation before the other two partners in the business of 
making our children good citizens. There should be programs, discussions, open 
house in the schools, and many other activities during this week. 

The National Education Association has prepared a great deal of material 
which may be used to develop the interest of parents and of the community. 
Posters, radio scripts, plays, recordings, leaflets and pamphlets, and even movies 
have been made available to those who are planning American Education 
Week programs in their schools and communities. These, and other helpful in- 
formation, may be obtained from the American Education Association, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
—¢ dikes 
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Thanksgiving 


This is the day our Pilgrim fathers 
Set apart to thank their God 
For the fruits of field and orchard 
And the pastures’ good green sod; 
For the lives that had been spared 
And the little new lives given. 
On this day that reverent folk 
Sent their fervent thanks to Heaven 
For their Father's love and care: 
In a strange and perilous land, 
He was their Help in every need; 


He was their only Guiding Hand. 


And we, today, heirs of their faith, 
Thank our fathers’ God that He 

Has given us the strength — and will — 
To keep the Pilgrims’ country free. 


—Marion Doyle 
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PRETEST 

. Who were the Pilgrims? 

. In what country did they first live? 
. Why did they want to leave England? 
. Why were they called Pilgrims? 

. What church did the King of Eng- 
land want the Pilgrims to attend? 

6. To what country did the Pilgrims first 
go? 

7. How long did they remain there? 

8. Why did they leave? 

9. How long had they lived there? 
10. To what country did the Pilgrims 
go next? 

11. Where did they land in America? 
12. In what year did the Pilgrims land 
in America? 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To create an interest in early colo- 
nial life in America and development 
of New England along all lines. 

2. To show the influence of environment 
on early colonists. 

3. To develop an appreciation and a 
sympathetic understanding of the life of 
the Pilgrims. 

4. By studying the life of the Pilgrims, 
we can learn much about citizenship. 

5. To gain knowledge about the Amer- 
ican Indian. 

6. To learn how the Indians helped the 
Pilgrims in Massachusetts. 

7. To help children to have a desire to 
become better Americans. 

8. To create a desire to learn more of 
the religion of the Pilgrims. 

9. To teach the origin of Thanksgiving. 
10. Who has the power to issue a procla- 
mation stating the day we observe 
Thanksgiving? 


LANGUAGE ARTS 

Reading: The bibliography gives very 
interesting material for informational 
and pleasure reading. 

Spelling: Pilgrims, Holland, England, 
America, Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
church, voyage, governor, charter, re- 
ligion, worship, Indians, pioneer, boat, 
turkey, feast, Thanksgiving, Mayflower, 
thanks, harvest, country, citizenship, 
November, year, colony, king, Decem- 


a 
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THE PILGRIMS CHANGED 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


ber, celebrate. 

English: 1. Make sentences from the 
spelling list. 2. Study rules for capital 
letters, proper names, use of the comma 
and period, use of the capital letter in 
writing poetry. 3. Write or tell stories 
about the Pilgrims, the first Thanksgiv- 
ing, the Indians. 4. Tell a story about the 
things we should be thankful for. 5. 
Poems relating to the unit: “The First 
Thanksgiving Day” by Margaret Junkin 
Preston, “An Indian Lullaby” (Anony- 
mous), “Wynken, Blynken and Nod” by 
Eugene Field, “Thanksgiving Day” by 
John Stillwell, “Indian Children” by 
Annette Wynne, “A Rain Song” by 
Clinton Scollard, “The Leak In the 
Dike” by Phoebe Cary. 6. Illustrate 
the following stories and poems: “Red 
Feather’s Home Coming” by Payne, 
“Rain Song” by Cronyn. 


FINE ARTS 

Paintings: 1. Collect pictures of In- 
dians. 2. Study the picture writing of the 
Indians. 3. Collect pictures of Pilgrims. 
4. Pictures which enrich the unit: “The 
Pilgrims Going to Church” by Bough- 
ton, “Return of the Mayflower” by 
Boughton, “Pilgrim Exiles” by Bough- 
ton. 

Art and Craft Work: 1. Make rag 
rugs like those the’ Pilgrims used. 2. 
Make a frieze showing Dutch life. 

Music: 1. Use songs and hymns of 
Thanksgiving, songs of Holland, and In- 
dian songs. 2. Study Indian instru- 
ments: tom tom, rattle, and flute. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—HISTORY 
1. Homes of the Pilgrims in Eng- 
land 
2. Why Pilgrims left England 
3. Homes in Holland 
4. Reasons for leaving Holland 
5. Voyage to America 
a. Hardships and joys 
b. Landing at Plymouth Rock 
6. Contact with the Indians—the 
friendship of Samoset and Squanto 
7. First year in America 
a. Building homes and church 
b. Planting and harvesting grain 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


By SUSAN GLASCOCK 
4th GRADE TEACHER, OAK HILL SCHOOL 
NEW LONDON, MISSOURI 


c. Hardships and happiness 
8. First Thanksgiving Day 

a. Church 

b. Feast 

c. Giving thanks to God 

9. Our present Thanksgiving Day 

a. Things we should be thankful 
for: Parents, homes, churches, schools, 
health, friends, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, democracy, new inven- 
tions which have changed man’s en- 
vironment. 

b. How our Thanksgiving differs 
and resembles the Pilgrims’ Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

10. A brief study of early colonial 
life and government. Growth of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

a. The town meeting 

b. Town crier 

c. Mayflower Compact 

d. Charter 

e. Foundation for good citizenship 

11. Pilgrim customs 

12. Learn the date of the landing of 
the Pilgrims in America. 

13. Learn the location of England 
and Holland. 

14. Study the climate of each. 

15. What ocean did the Pilgrims 
cross in coming to America? 

16. Compare the climate of England 
and America. 

17. Present Industries of Massachu- 
setts 

a. Fishing 

b. Farming 

c. Growing cranberries 

d. Making shoes 

e. Printing, publishing, 
making 

f. Making cotton goods 

g- Woolens and woolen clothing 

h. Processing tobacco, making 
cigars 

18. Be able to locate Massachusetts, 
Plymouth. 
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19. Show how man changed his envi- 
ronment in America. 

20. How have our ways of living 
changed since the Pilgrims came? 

21. Give the location and climate of 
America. 

22. How did the Pilgrims make a liv- 
ing? 

23. What materials were used by the 
Pilgrims for their homes? Where did 
they get this material? 

24. What effect have the seasons 
upon life, seeds, and fruits? Have the 
seasons helped to civilize man? 


HEALTH 

1. Why did so many of the Pilgrims 
die during the first year in America? 

2. Compare the methods of control- 
ing diseases today with those of early 
colonial days. 

3. What is the Red Cross? 

4. Name two national organizations 
which help boys and girls to know better 
health rules. 

5. Give some first-aid helps. 

6. Give some of the things your 
state is doing for the health of its boys 
and girls. 

7. Name some health heroes whe 
have helped improve the health of our 
country. 

8. How is milk sent to cities teday? 

9. Did the Pilgrims have nurses and 
hospitals? 

10. Are the state and county boards 
of health a help to boys and girls? 


Name some of their duties. 


SCIENCE 

1. Growth of plants helpful to man. 

2. How did the Pilgrims learn to farm 
in America? 

3. Name some of the grains and vege- 
tables that they planted. 

4. How were crops harvested, by hand 
or machine? 

5. How were the vegetables stored 
for winter? 

6. Did the Pilgrims have a farm pro- 
gram like the Americans of today? Ex- 
plain. 

7. Did the Indians help the Pilgrims 
plant corn? 

8. Tell the story of how the Indians 
showed the Pilgrims how to fertilize 
soil. 

9. Name the seasons. Can you tell 
why we have change of seasons? 


ARITHMETIC 

1. Study the difference of time in 
England and America. 

2. How many miles does a ship 
travel in crossing the Atlantic Ocean? 

3. Learn the tables of weight, dry 
measure, and length. 


4. Find out the measures of a stand- 
ard cord of wood, length, width, and 
height. 

5. Name some ways used to tell time 
in colonial days and the present time. 

6. Learn the table of time. 

7. Children should develop habits 
of neatness, accuracy, orderly arrange- 
ment, and self-reliance in all work. Do 
you think the Pilgrim children were self- 
reliant? 

8. Name three farm products sold 
by the pound. 

9. What measures are used in sell- 
ing milk? 

10. What measure is used in selling 
oil and gas for cars or tractors? 


TESTS 
True or False 

1. The Pilgrims left England and went 
to Holland. 

2. Pilgrims had to work very hard 
in Holland. 

3. The children didn’t have time for 
school. 





AS THANKSGIVING 
COMES 


The trees stand gay in dresses 
Of orange, brown, and gold; 
And grapes are purple circles 
Which green leaves tightly hold. 


The farmer’s crops are gathered — 
The apples, plums, and pears 

Are stored away for winter 

In overflowing shares. 


The turkey walks the barnyard 
With proud and stately pace, 
Fattening for the table 

As the moments swiftly race. 


For harvest-time is ended 
And Thanksgiving’s on the way; 
And every home’s preparing 
For a pleasant holiday! 
—Belle D. Hayden 











4. The children learned the Dutch 
language. 

5. The Pilgrims wanted to make 
homes in a country where they could 
live and speak the English language. 

6. The Pilgrims crossed the Atlantic 
in a big ocean liner. 

7. The Pilgrims were wealthy people. 
Fill in blanks 


1. The Pilgrims came from ............. 

2. They lived .... years in Holland. 

i secdioiesasianenaie was the name of the 
ship in which they crossed the ................ 
ocean. 

Ce ere 
on December 





S. After the harvest wes gallessilll 
and stored the Pilgrims gave thanks to 





6. Our first .. Day 
was celebrated by the ......................-.. 
ie I anki aici cicada wntdendinegi isa 


national holiday. 

8. The Charter was given the Pil- 
grims by of 

9. The first governor of the colony 
NE sicccctictaentinieds 

10. The Pilgrims invited the 
to their Thanksgiving feast. 

11. There were .......... Pilgrims on the 
Mayflower. 

12. The climate of Massachusetts is 
IE sacicaiechisinins 

13. The Pilgrims made their homes 





14. The Pilgrims’ religious zeal and 
siticshsndaliniapibea were the foundations of 
a great colony. 

15. Harvest festivals are an ................ 
custom. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
I. A Thanksgiving party 

A. Pupils write to parents and friends 
inviting them to attend a Thanksgiving 
party. 

B. Decorate the classroom with the 
art work of pupils made while studying 
the unit. 

C. Program. Have some of the older 
people give talks about Thanksgiving 
Day activities of earlier days. 

1. Read the President’s and the 
Governor’s (of your state) Thanksgiv- 
ing Day Proclamation. 

2. Read the first nine verses of the 
139th Psalm. 

3. Pupils give their favorite 
Thanksgiving poems, stories, and songs. 

D. Refreshments — gingerbread and 
milk or milk and pumpkin pie. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Home Life in Far Away Lands by 
Thomas Atwood; Katrinka and Jan by 
Baily; Social Studies, the Indians by 
Althea Berry; Wilhelmina’s Shoes by 
Cather; Indian Legends of Long Ago by 
Curtis; Hans Brinker by M. Dodge; 
Home Life in Colonial Days by Alice M. 
Earle; Indian Child Life by Eastman. 

Nancy’s Thanksgiving Pie by Lena B. 
Ellingwood; Elson Basic Reader, Book 1, 
“A Glad Thanksgiving;” Life in Other 
Lands, Netherlands by W. R. McCon- 
nell; The Dutch Twins, Perkins; Pilgrim 
Stories by M. Pumphrey; Thanksgiving 
by Schauffler; History of the United 
States by Wady Thompson; Puritan 
Maid’s Secret, Myrtle Jamison Trachsel; 
Social Studies, Charles Garrett Vannest; 
Early Pioneer Life and Candle Making, 
Arts Cooperative Service. 
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ENGLAND—DIORAMA 


On this and the following pages we have suggested 
material for a series of dioramas (or for a diorama pro- 
gram) based on the study of the Pilgrims. Any rather 
large box can be used as the basis for the diorama stage. 
However, the larger the stage, the larger the figures 
must be. The decoration for the front of the stage may, 
if the students decide to use a separate box for each 
diorama, be in keeping with the scene to be displayed. 
The background may be painted or colored directly on 
the back of the stage or it may be worked out on paper 
and pasted, stapled, or thumbtacked to the back. 

The backgrounds should be planned as carefully as 
the standup figures of the dioramas. They should fit 
together forming a unified representation of the scene 
upon which the children have decided. For example, 
the diorama showinz the Pilgrims in England may have 
as its background, characteristic homes of the period. 
Incidentally, there is much material on this subject both 
in reference works and in storybooks. Searching for 
ideas will be an excellent project for boys and girls in 
the intermediate and upper grades. 

Other ideas for making and using these dioramas will 
be given on the following pages. 
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To make the diorama stage, select the box which is 
the size desired by the class. Turn it on its side so that 
the flaps are toward the front. These should be cut off. 
Thus a beginning will be made. Now, if the class wish 
what is now the top of the box may be cut off (leaving 
a stage of three sides and a floor) or may be cut back 
so that additional light will shine into the box. 


If the stage is to be used for more than one diorama, 
it may be desirable for ease in inserting various back- 
grounds to make a slit about one-fourth inch wide along 
the entire back of the top of the stage. This will permit 
slipping the backgrounds into place as they are needed 
and changed. 


For the front of the diorama stage, some decoration 
will be needed. This should be sketched on paper, colored, 
mounted on cardboard (or pieces of the box which have 
been cut off), and tacked to the front. It is possible, too, 
to make various fronts to be changed as the dioramas 
are changed. 


If a part of the top of the stage has been cut away, it 
may be desirable to cover the opening with tissue paper 
or crepe paper of suitable color. This will throw a 
reflection onto the figures. 
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A very charming and educational diorama program 
may be devised to make use of the suggestions given on 
these pages. One master diorama stage may be con- 
structed by one group of children. Another group may 
make the backgrounds and figures for the four dioramas. 
Still another group may plan a program to consist of 
songs, stories, recitations, and so on, with the principal 
feature being an explanation and story of each diorama. 
One child from a fourth group may devise and present 
a story about the Pilgrims in England; another, about 
the Pilgrims in Holland: a third, about the Pilgrims on 
the Mayflower; and a fourth, about the Pilgrims in Ply- 
mouth. The changing of the backgrounds and figures 
in the diorama box may be done by a fifth group of 
pupils. This will give all a chance to participate in the 
program. The work of arranging and presenting such a 
program will necessitate using all the things learned dur- 
ing the study of Pilgrim life as well as of the many 
correlations possible during the unit. 

On this page we have shown the Pilgrims making ready 
to leave Holland for England whence they voyaged on 
the Mayflower to America. 
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THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH—DIORAMA 


Regarding the figures for the diorama series, we have 

ested esestettte groupings on this and the pre. 
ing pages. These need not be used by the children. 
After doing as much research as they are able, they 
may decide that they can sketch more appropriate figures. 
Perhaps they would like to illustrate different scenes 
from those we have chosen. Of course, they should be 
permitted to do so. This activity is creative and should 
develop from the children’s desire to accomplish some- 
thing worth-while. 

If the children are unable to sketch their own figures, 
they may be able (at this time of year) to find magazine 
illustrations in colors of the Pilgrims in their various 
activities. These may be mounted, cut out, and made to 
stand upright in the diorama settings by means of easels 
or small blocks of wood glued to the bottom back of each 
figure. 

Of course, the ideal way is to sketch figures after dis- 
cussing the appropriate ones, color them with crayon or 
tempera, and mount them as described in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

If this project is carried out in its entirety, the class 
will have dioramas of four periods in the lives of the 
Pilgrims. 
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Ruth Rude forgets to say, 

"Excuse me,” "Thank you,” "Please!" 
But Peg Polite remembers, so 

She's seen at pretty teas. 


aot 


Lucy Lazy waits too long 

To do her chores each day. 
Ambitious Ada works and then 
Joins her friends at play. 


Billy Brags who "knows it all," 
Talks about it, too! 

When he stops his bragging 
You're very glad he's throuch! 














Johnny ne'er forgets to greet 
Teacher with a smile. 

He pleases her and helps himself 
Make the day worth while. 
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PEOPLE WE MEET 


By DOROTHY BELL BRIGGS 


ee © 


Tommy Tardy's often late 

For meals and also school. 

While Peter Prompt is there on time 
And never breaks the rule. 


a 


Sammy Stubborn argues, whines, 
Wants his own way, too. 

Nice Phil Pleasant obeys just like 
All good soldiers do. 


te} axe 


Lester Listen's quiet when 
Others are reciting 

And he doesn't whisper if 
The class is busy writing. 


A Ro 


Sally Stingy never shares 

Her candy or her toys. 

Georgie Generous shares his things 
With other girls and boys. 


9 


, 
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Molly Messy throws her things 
About her desk too much. 
Nancy Neat puts hers away— 
Papers, books, and such. 


Charlie Careless scuffs his feet 
Coming down the hall. 

Teddy Thoughtful takes great care 
To make no noise at all. 


RS 


Soldiers in the infantry 

Walk up tall and straight. 

Boys and girls should do so, too, 
Before it is too late. 


am # 


Tillie Tattle-Tale, you've guessed, 
Whispers all she knows. 

Susie Keep-a-Secret's smile 
Makes friends where'er she goes. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 
IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


PAPER MURALS « SIMPLE YET EFFECTIVE 


This article is written to give the teacher 
further understanding of the fine arts and to 
aid her materially in sharing these experi- 
ences with her children. Suggestions made 
in articles of this nature enrich activities that 
originate in the classroom; however, they can 
never be considered as lesson plans ,designed 
for every situation, because individual per- 
sonalities must be considered. If the reader 
uses these suggestions otherwise, the very 
essence of the underlying philosophy is lost 
and an artificial situation results. 


INTRODUCTION 

The integrated and _ child-centered 
programs initiate many art activities 
which invite group participation. The 
mural becomes a popular group project, 
and in some instances the problem has 
been overworked. Many schools have 
produced murals in every classroom, 
with some groups doing several murals 
during the school year. Murals made 
merely as means to ends are question- 
able, but those functioning in a situation 
which presents a real need can always 
be justified. There are many situations 
in which the mural can function. 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH 

The treatment about to be suggested 
is not to be accepted as the only one. 
Instead, it should be regarded as merely 
another one of many possibilities. 

Pieces of colored paper, cut to the 
proper shape, and pasted to a large 
background make_ most 
murals, 


attractive 
The backgrounds serve as 
bases only, and unless they are of a color 
that is in keeping with the general theme 
of the mural, they should be covered 
completely before the projects are con- 
sidered complete. Too often the back- 
ground is not considered as an integral 
part of the whole, and the resultant 
mural is a conglomeration of unrelated 
bits pasted to a foreign background. 
There are many suitable materials 
which may be used as_ background. 
However, the material selected should 
be in keeping with the predetermined 
function of the mural. Brown wrapping 
paper is inexpensive and at times is quite 
suitable. However, other inexpensive 
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By HAROLD R. RICE 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 


materials should be considered, too. 
Corrugated cardboard (the type which 
has ridges exposed) gives interesting 
lines and is obtainable in a variety of 
colors as well as in the standard straw 
tan so prevalent in the packing indus- 
try. In some instances wallpaper has 
been used effectively. Many paper 
houses can supply large sheets of various 
types of paper at little or no cost. 

The choice of the paper to be used 
rests with the individuals in a given 
situation. The costs and availability 
must always be taken into consideration. 
However, this choice is an important 
one, and it should be made with the 
overall picture in mind. 


VARIOUS TREATMENTS 

Colored papers are available in a 
wide variety of tints and shades. The 
pieces can be cut to the desired shape 
and pasted in place on the background 
or sections of the mural can be assem- 
bled at the pupils’ desks, and later 
pasted to the background. 

The mural need not be restricted to 
colored cutting papers. Bits of printed 
newspaper inject certain textures that 
add a new note of interest (Fig. 1). 
Wallpaper can be used as well (Fig. 2). 

Nor does the creator need to restrict 
himself to papers. Pieces of cloth, wire, 
metal, leather, or wood can give certain 
effects which paper alone cannot produce 
(Fig. 3). 

Most murals are treated in a flat man- 
ner. A new note of interest is usually 
awakened when the possibility of build- 
ing three dimensional murals is pre- 
sented. Certain areas can be built out 
away from the mural; other parts can 
be curled around a stick; still other 
parts can be woven together (Fig. 4). 


VARIOUS THEMES 

Murals vary according to function. 
Some fit panels in the room. Others 
decorate a space above or below the 
blackboard. Still others are used as 
scenery in the school auditorium or in 
the spacious and oftentimes uninterest- 
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ing corridors of the school. They vary 
in size, treatment, and theme. 

The theme will be determined by 
the function, just as function determines 
size and treatments. This is always true 
in a purposeful activity. Holiday murals 
add warmth and good cheer to the sur- 
roundings. Gay Santas, brightly col- 
ored packages gaily tied in fancy papers, 
towering Christmas trees covered with 
sparkling ornaments, snow scenes, and 
dozens of other similar themes will 
thrill the old and young alike (Fig. 5). 

In schools subscribing to the inte- 
grated program, many units of work are 
supplemented with a mural illustrating 
a theme typical of that being studied. 
Some art educators disagree with this 
type of activity, claiming that many 
such expressions are vicarious and are 
not authentic or within the experiences 
of the children. While there is a certain 
amount of truth in this thesis, certainly 
few would disagree with the contention 
that such activity is a step in the right 
direction, an advancement from the 
more traditional pattern-tracing and 
teacher-dictated situation which left 
little opportunity for the release of in- 
dividual expression. Figure 6 illustrates 
a frieze done in connection with a unit 
of work. 

Not all murals must have a theme. 
With the revived interest in  non- 
objective art, collages, and construc- 
tions; decorative murals can be executed 
in an exciting fashion. Such murals 
can be made from many handy ma- 
terials, and at times are preferred to 
the storytelling or seasonal projects 


(Fig. 7). 
CONCLUSION 


It seems reasonable to say that the 
mural is not a misfit if it functions 
better in a situation than some other 
type of art product. The mural is al- 
ways in good taste if it is properly 
designed in appropriate materials, if it 
depicts a desired theme, and above all, 
if it functions properly! 
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THE STORY OF TOOLS 


By 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent of Schools 


and 
ISADORE M. FENN 


Chicago Vocational School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Authors of “Popular Tools and Materials,” 
published by Albert Whitman & Co. 


| AM A WOODWORKER 

| make many nice things for you and your friends. | make toys, boats, airplanes, furniture, 
and houses. My friends, the Tools, help me make these many useful things out of wood. | also 
fix articles which have been broken. | am happy when you enjoy using the things | make. You, 
too, can learn to make articles from wood. I'm sure that my friends, the Tools, will very quickly 
become your very dear friends. 

1 am also known as the carpenter, the cabinet maker, and the pattern maker. 





INTRODUCING MR. WOOD 


I am Wood. I am cut from trees. The names of some of the trees are: 


Birch, Bass, Poplar, Fir, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Maple, Gum, and Pine. 








I am cut into different sizes and shapes. As you can see in the pictures, 
I have length, width, and thickness. I also have six sides: two faces, two > 
edges, and two ends. Do you see the lines on me? These lines are lai 

called grain. Many beautiful and useful things in your 

INTRODUCING home are made with me. Please try to take good care 

MR. of me. I will always look good to you if you 
do that. I am happy to be so useful. 
SANDPAPER : 

I am used on wood. I am used for 














smoothing rough places and removing sharp 

edges and corners from the wood. I am made of 
paper and sand. The sand is glued to the paper. 
That is why I am called Sandpaper. When there are 
coarse pieces of sand on the paper, I am called coarse 
Sandpaper. Use me with the grain when smoothing 
a piece of wood. Do not rub me across the grain 
because I will scratch the wood. I like to make the INTRODUCING MR. CLAW-HAMMER 

end afes col cna Claw-Hammer is my name and here is a nice picture of me. My 
job is to drive nails and also to pull them out. I have a head 
made of steel and a handle which is made of hard wood. My / 
face and claw are the most important parts of my head. 
My face is the bottom part of my head. It is used to strike 
the head of the nail. My claw, which is the curved part 
of my head, is used to pull nails out of wood. When 
you use me, hold me steady for it makes me feel un- 
comfortable when I eannot hit the nail on the 


head. If you keep me in a handy place I will 


always be at your service. 
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PUZZLE — Find the Owl 


Believe it or not, one barn owl will 
kill and eat as many rats and mice in 
twenty-four hours as several cats. The 
owl’s hearing is so keen that he can 
hear the smallest mouse a great distance 
away. When he swoops down to grab 
it, his fluffy wing feathers make no 
swish in the air. The mouse does not 
hear him coming and it is caught before 
it has any idea that an owl is near. 

Eagles, hawks, and other hunting 
birds have eyes on both sides of their 
heads, but the eyes of the owl are in 
front. They are something like cats’ 
eyes, and are designed for night work 
only. 
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Owls are greedy things, and strange 
as it may seem, they swallow their food 
whole, fur and all. Later on they spit 
out what they can’t digest in a little ball 
or pellet. Scientists have learned a lot 
about the food of owls by examining 
these pellets. 

There are large owls, middle-sized 
owls, and tiny owls. The little elf owl 
from Arizona has no silencers on his 
wings. They swish as he flies through 
the air, but this does not prevent him 
from catching a large number of grass- 
hoppers and beetles. 

Almost all owls have mottled feathers. 


When they rest on a branch, or in a hole 


in some tree trunk during the daytime, 
their markings hide them from sight. 
You often look at them twice before 
you see them. See if you can find the 
little screech owl in the top picture. 


CHECK THE RIGHT ANSWER 
Owls have eyes at the front of their 


heads............. Owls have eyes at the sides 
of their heads............. 

Owls see best by day. ........... Owls see 
best by night................ 

Owls bite up their food............. Owls 
swallow their food whole............ 


DESIGN FOR A PAPER PLATE 


1. Choose a picnic plate with a smooth, 
hard surface. 

2. With your compass draw a circle on 
a sheet of paper about the same size as 
the plate. 

3. Lift up the compass carefully and 
step it around the circle. If you do not 
change the compass this stepping will 
divide the circle into six equal portions. 
4. Draw an owl design to fit one of these 
portions. (See sketch.) 

5. Trace the design and the dotted 
working lines on thin tracing paper. 
Clip the design to the edge of the plate. 
6. Slip a piece of carbon paper under 
it and trace over the design with a hard 
pencil. The owl will be plainly marked 
on the plate. 

7. Repeat the design around the plate. 
If desired draw three owls instead of 
six. Color the owls with a crayon and 
the plate will be finished. 

















THANKSGIVING 


The following unit outline has been 
prepared for use in any of the primary 
grades. By omitting some of the infor- 
mation regarding the historical back- 
grounds, the unit will fit into the 
kindergarten, too. Of course, the cul- 
minating activities are important and 
the entire unit is based upon the idea 
of either an assembly program (an 
elaboration on the dramatic play car- 
ried out during the unit) or a Thanks- 
giving party. These projects should be 
discussed early in the unit although they 
will develop into finished plans as the 
unit proceeds. The unit should begin 
immediately after Halloween festivities 
have been completed; in other words, 
about three and one-half to four weeks 
will be required. 


SUBJECT MATTER 

The teacher will need to present much 
of the subject matter of this unit al- 
though beginnings may be made by 
posting pictures of the Pilgrims, singing 
Thanksgiving reading poems 
about the first Thanksgiving, and tell- 
ing stories about Indians and the Pil- 
grims. 
I. How did Thanksgiving start? 


A. The arrival of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth in 1620 
B. The hardships of the first year 
C. Planting crops in the spring 
D. The harvest 
E. Giving thanks for the harvest in 
1621 
1. Having a feast 
a. Foods—kinds 
b. Tables and chairs, etc. 
2. Inviting the Indians who had 
been friendly and helpful 
a. They had given the Pilgrims 
some of their own food. 
b. They had shown the Pilgrims 
how to plant corn. 
3. Giving thanks to God in prayer 
and song 


songs, 


II. Origins of Thanksgiving 
A. People have always given thanks 
for the food that the earth has yielded. 
B. The Indians had days of thanks- 
giving to the Great Spirit. 
1. At different seasons of the year 
2. Some Indian tribes observed 
nine different days of thanksgiving. 


III. Thanksgiving after the Pilgrims 
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A UNIT BASED ON SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


A. Governor Bradford left an account 
of Thanksgiving of 1633. 

B. In New Amsterdam (New Nether- 
lands) they had a Thanksgiving Day in 
1637. 

C. Washington proclaimed a nation- 
wide Thanksgiving Day in 1789. 

D. Thanksgiving has been celebrated 
on various days. 

1. In July 
2. On various dates in November 
3. In other months 
IV. How we celebrate Thanksgiving 
A. Thanksgiving dinner 
l. Kinds of food 
2. Preparations — baking, cooking, 
part mother plays 
3. Decorations 
B. Festivities 
1. Plays 
2. Programs 
3. Songs 
C. Religious observance 
1. Services in the various churches 
2. Singing of hymns 
D. Sharing our things with others 
1. Preparing Thanksgiving baskets 
for distribution to needy families 
2. Giving items of food for those 
baskets—group activity 
3. Making things to cheer those 
who are ill at home or in hospitals 
(Junior Red Cross work) 


ACTIVITIES 

Art and Craft Work: The children 
will want to decorate the classroom with 
colorful turkeys, Pilgrim boys and girls, 
replicas of the Mayflower, pumpkins, 
cornucopias, and so on. By the time 
the children have reached the third 
grade they should be able to design 
these objects without the use of patterns. 
Notebook covers for collections of pic- 
tures, stories, original poems, etc., (com- 
piled during the unit) should be made. 
If the children reenact the first Thanks- 
giving (a logical choice in the first 
grade), they will need simple costumes. 

If the class is to have a Thanksgiving 
party, a group might work out games 
for the children to play. One of these 
might be an adaptation of an old game. 
On a large piece of brown wrapping 
paper, the children draw and color a 
beautiful tarkey with the fantail spread. 
Then they draw the head and neck of 
a turkey on a separate piece of paper 


and cut it out. The children are blind- 
folded and try to superimpose the cut- 
out on the proper spot on the large, com- 
plete turkey picture which has been 
fastened to the bulletin board. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

If the assembly program is to include 
more than just the reenactment of the 
first Thanksgiving (or an original play 
based on the idea of sharing or the over- 
all spirit of Thanksgiving), the children 
will want songs, poems, and recitations 
for the occasion. 

In some cases the Thanksgiving as- 
sembly program will be the co-operative 
effort of all classes of the school. In 
this case a particular class may be asked 
to prepare a given portion of the pro- 
gram. Perhaps this may be choral read- 
ings, songs, or recitations. In the 
bibliography we have listed several 
items which are suitable for such a 
presentation. 

A classroom Thanksgiving party, com- 
plete with simple refreshments is a fit- 
ting conclusion to a collection of items 
for Thanksgiving baskets to be distrib- 
uted by the class, the teacher, or the 
parent-teacher group. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Stories 

Brown: Holidays and Every Days 

Lisson and Meader: “On Board the May- 
flower,” The Happy Road (Book III) 

Meadowcroft: The First Year 

Schenk: “Thanksgiving Time,” Happy 
Times With Jack and Jane 

Stillwell: “Thanksgiving Day,” Book 
Trails 

Songs 

Giddings, et al.: “We Thank Thee,” 
Songs of Childhood 

McConathy: “Thanksgiving,” Music in 
the Kindergarten and First Grade 

Riley and Gaynor: “Thanksgiving 
Song,” Songs of the Child World 
(No. 1) 

Poems, Choral Readings, etc. 

Child: “Thanksgiving Day,” Very Young 
Verses 

Irish: Choice Thanksgiving Entertain- 
ments 

Ring: Children’s Treasury of Recital 
Readings 

Wynne: “The Pilgrims Came,” Child- 
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The designs on this page are such that children in the primary 
grades may use or may make similar ones using these to stimulate 
their imaginations. If the children want to plan a blackboard 
border for the holiday season, you may help them make a stencil 
of similar designs to those we have shown at the bottom of the 


page. The design may be worked out, then, in colored chalk. 
This is less trouble than pasting many figures on the board al- 
though this method gives more children a chance to participate. 


The designs at the top of the page may be used also for black- 











board designs and for notebook and spellingbook covers, invita- 
tions, posters, and the like. 


Do not overlook the possibility of using discarded kraft paper 
bags to make the foundations for turkeys, stumps, clothing, and 
so on. These may be retrieved, smoothed, and provide an ex- 
cellent substitute for difficult-to-obtain art papers. Incidentally, 
this paper takes crayon very well and is easy for very young 
children to use. 
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THREE PUMPKIN PIES ARE ON THE SHELF 





THREE ARE ON THE TABLE _..__ 
TELL ME HOW MANY PUMPKIN PIES...-- 
AS QUICKLY AS YOU ARE ‘ABLE 














) & , 
Vos SIX TURKEYS WALK ALONG IN LINE... - 
L\FO FOUR OTHERS DRAG BEHIND... _- 


F; 
{\-\ : COUNT EVERY TURKEY THAT You SEE.. 


L°3 iS >a HOW MANY- DO YoU FIND ? 


FOUR FRUIT BASKETS ARE ON THE TABLE-..__ 
“ONE IS ON THE CHAIR_____ 

COUNT ALL THE FRUIT BASKETS .-.-.. 
HOW MANY DO YOU FIND THERE? 
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: CAKE CAKE CAKE 





























FIVE BOXES FILLED WITH COOKIES.___- 


LES) Po THREE ARE FILLED WITH CAKE... 
jeconnes 


ALTOGETHER NOW... 


Wy LEP) LEY) HOW MANY BOYES WILL THAT MAKE? 
Wb 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL THANKSGIVING POSTERS 


These simple three-dimensional Thanksgiving pesters 
are very effective and will give impetus to the use 
of the children’s imaginations. First, collect bits of 
cornhusks (shredded for the cornshocks), feathers 
(for the little Indian boy and the turkey), bits of 
wood and string (for the bow and arrow), and cloth, 
felt, and whatever else can be garnered. 

Children should sketch their ideas on sheets of con- 
struction paper, keeping in mind the materials they 
have at hand. Then they should color them with cray- 
ons and paste the scraps in the appropriate places. 

Brown leaves may serve as the bushy tails of squirrels 
or foxes or other animals. A realistic table (for the 
first Thanksgiving feast) may be made from twigs. 
Bits of pumpkin shell are not messy and can be cut into 
shape for pumpkins. The Pilgrims (if the children 
use any in their pictures) may be dressed in scraps 
of black and grey cloth. 

There are no limits to the possibilities of these 
posters. No children are too young to attempt them. 
However, teachers of primary children should restrain 
them from attempting posters requiring too much de- 
tail. 
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Incidental teaching is the teaching of 
extremely important subject matter, and 
techniques, and the formulation of 
original ideas which arise from the in- 
terests of the class. The matters con- 
sidered are not prescribed in the partic- 
ular curriculum, but occur at a 
critical point in a particular study. 
Incidental teaching should be inaugu- 
rated as soon as evidence of the 
possibility is shown because then the 
highest degree of pupil interest has been 
reached and teaching thus becomes most 
effective. It enriches, vitalizes, and 
creates a democratic atmosphere in the 
classroom, and it results in fruitful 
learning regardless of mental abilities. 
All pupils are drawn into this web of 
vital learning. 

Proverbs such as “Make hay while the 
sun shines,” “Hit the iron while it is 
hot,” etc., are more far-reaching than 
we realize. When something is neces- 
sary or important to progress or to the 
achievement of an objective, either 
personal or otherwise, stimulation is 
born, creating the want to reach that 
goal. On the road to this goal there 
arise many obstacles (incidentals) 
which serve as hurdles and are over- 
come because the objective looms 
brightly in the future. 

This holds true in all aspects of living. 
However, school should be the place 
where this philosophy or such axioms 
which complement it may be used to the 
utmost advantage. The teacher has 
unlimited opportunities for effective 
teaching through the “incidentals” or 
incidental teaching. When the need or 
purpose arises for a learning situation 
the pupils learn with eagerness because 
the lesson is at their request. 

The following are only a few examples 
of effective incidental teaching appli- 
cable to all grades and mental ratings. 


ARITHMETIC 

The concrete type of problem affords 
the best opportunity for incidental 
teaching because all the pupils partici- 
pate in the discussion. Let us suppose, 
for example, that percentage has already 
been taught. The objective now is the 
teaching of interest (which is the center 
of discussion). An effective incidental 
result is the teaching of compound in- 
terest (not part of the particular cur- 
riculum, but vital at this point since 
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~INCIDENTAL TEACHING 


By NETTA DRESSER 


it is at the height of interest for the 
group and included at their request). 
The children have asked how an $18.75 
bond becomes $25 in ten years. They 
are all interested (objective) and want 
to know. Compound interest is taught 
in the most exciting way, yet incident- 
ally. Other ideas affording many 
forms of incidental learning may occur 
throughout the grades. 


ENGLISH 

Throughout the curriculum there are 
born ideas for incidental teaching and 
learning which enrich and create better 
pupil-teacher relations. 
Composition—Oral 

Discussions bring to the children’s at- 
tention the need for certain necessary 
tools or techniques (democratic work- 
ing together). As an example, an 
incidental outgrowth from their written 
compositions may be the recognition of 
difficulty in the proper use of tense. 
Checking their written compositions the 
teacher may realize that the pupils have 
difficulty with tense (this technique had 
not been taught and was not in the 
course of study for the grade). In 
order to help them realize this difficulty 
and bring about a request from them 
the teacher may have pupils read their 
reports and follow this activity by pupil 
discussion of them. The consensus of 
class opinion will probably be that the 
compositions are “coming and going 
at the same time.” “What is this called?” 
may be the common question. “May 
we learn how to remedy it?” (This 
is the request the teacher waits for.) 
Incidental teaching is thereby launched. 
Teaching is far more fruitful and much 
more pleasant with an eager group 
wanting to learn this phase of English. 
The most thrilling part of it is that they 
all want to rewrite their reports. 
Composition—Written 

There are many incidenal teaching 
experiences here. Note taking, radio 
listening and evaluation, personal in- 
terviews, etc., for facts necessary to 
write the report are a few. Handwriting 
takes on a new significance and all 
techniques of composition writing come 
into their own. 
Letter Writing 

As the basis for discussion the teacher 
may gather firsthand information of the 
pupils’ interests by outlining the various 


types of letters. The pupils not only 
request to be taught a correct form but 
even go further than that; they want to 
know how to write interesting, readable 
letters. 


READING 

Miracles do happen even in reading 
when it becomes purposeful. Mere 
words take on a new significance as 
pupils seek out facts with which to carry 
on their activities. Again the teacher 
has opportunities brought about through 
pupil interest, for reading learning 
situations. In the lower grades, their 
original little experience stories bring 
about incidental effective teaching of 
words and techniques. In upper grades 
the integrated program affords more and 
more opportunities to help make better 
readers through incidental teaching. 
Incidental Outgrowth—Note Taking 

Note taking of facts to be used in 
written and oral English is important. 
The incentive is so great and far reach- 
ing that pupils seek information from 
newspaper, books, magazines, encyclo- 
pedias, etc., from which to formulate 
their ideas. Research and investigation 
help to develop good reading habits. 

I have had many experiences with 
pupils who had reading difficulties but 
who showed decided improvement in 
reading just through interest reading. 
They have asked me to help them and 
to suggest ways and means of becoming 
good readers. /ncidentally they wanted 
to become good readers because they 
needed this implement to cope with prob- 
lems of gathering data for class partici- 
pation and _ self-gratification. They 
suddenly became aware of the world 
in which they lived and they wanted to 
read more about it. 

Because of note taking, the pupils may 
increase their amount of reading by 
leaps and bounds. Libraries, both school 
and public, will be visited; many chil- 
dren will obtain library cards. They will 
read more newspapers and use other 
sources of data. One may readily see 
what happens to the spelling, writing, 
evaluation of radio listening, personal 
interviews, etc. No higher degree of 
learning and teaching can be hoped for. 
Besides this, the children develop char- 
acter as they learn to live and work 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Rodney was in a dreadful dither the 
evening of November 5. He bolted his 
evening meal, grabbed a teacake, pop- 
ped his school cap on his head and was 
gone—just like that! For wasn’t today 
Guy Fawkes Day, and hadn’t he been 
chosen to carry the effigy in the parade 
tonight? 

In England many years ago, 340 years 
te be exact, a group of men plotted to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament and 
the King. Guy Fawkes was the name of 
the man chosen to set off the gunpowder 
in the cellars of the Parliament build- 
ing. He carried a lantern in the dark 
passages, but he was captured by the 
King’s men and the cruel plan failed. 
All of the plotters were executed. And 
each year the English people celebrate 
November 5. They carry a scarecrow 
Guy Fawkes with his lantern through 
the streets, hold torchlight parades, and 
later burn Guy in blazing bonfires. 

Rodney found his little friends Eric 
and Sidney and other boys from the 
school assembled in the village square 
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By THELMA MORELAND 


awaiting dusk. Someone brought “Guy 
Fawkes” mounted on a tall pole and 
as darkness fell the boys lighted their 
torches and marched around the square 
singing lustily, 

“Oh, don’t you remember 

The fifth of November, 

The gunpowder treason and plot? 

There is no reason why the gunpowder 

treason 

Should ever be forgot.” 

People came out of their shops and 
threw pennies to the lads. Some gave 
them apples and popcorn and candy. 
Thus encouraged, the boys marched 
around again and again, singing about 
Guy Fawkes. Rodney’s little dog Spot 
yipped and barked merrily for he, too, 
was enjoying the sport, and some little 
girls also joined in the chorus. 

“Remember Guy. Remember Guy! 

For this is the day that God did pre- 

vent 

To blow up the King and parliament. 

Oh, don’t you remember, the fifth of 


November . . .” 





FAWKES DAY 





At last, when they were hoarse from 
singing and the night was growing old 
the most exciting part of the evening 
came. The merry procession marched 
through the streets, past the snug cot- 
tages where villagers were in bed, and 
into the open fields riear the town where 
a group of rural lads had great blazing 
bonfires of wood and sticks and leaves. 
On this, amidst shouts and cheers, the 
bedraggled Guy was thrown and burned 
in the flames. The boys watched in 
awful silence while the hungry flames 
devoured the poor old scarecrow, and 
for a time were silenced, even a little 
sorry. 

Then, they all began to sing and 
dance again and Spot barked madly. 
Nobody thought of going home until the 
fire died out completely. Then the. 
group trudged home through the chill 
November night. But by every fence- 
post, in every haycock, every shrub and 
tree a weird shadow lurked. Even Spot 
stayed close to his master. 

“IT don’t like going home afterward,” 
Rodney said. And everyone agreed. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 

write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 


I. Motivation 

Most children have used these medi- 
ums before they came to school. Be- 
cause of that fact, they feel familiar 
with the mediums and want to use them 
in school. Therefore they should be the 
first mediums presented to the pupil. 
It does not make any difference if he is 
in the junior or senior group. 

After they have made pictures 9”x12” 
and 12”x18” in size, you might suggest 
to them making a large picture for the 
bulletin board. Have them decide what 
size they would like to make it. Our 
children decided to make posters to 
fit our bulletin boards. The size of 
the paper needed was 24”x36”. As we 
did not have very many sheets this size, 
the children had to decide who could 
make the posters. They concluded that 
each of the two children who made the 
best small pictures could make a large 
one. If you are able to keep the large 
paper in reach of the little children, 
they will motivate the poster idea them- 
selves by asking what the paper so large 
could be used for. When you tell them 
they will probably ask if they can make 
a large picture. This way the motiva- 
tion really comes from the child. 

II. Objectives 
A. General—to help the children 

1. To develop their interests. 

2. To work happily with one an- 
other. 

3. To express themselves fearlessly 
in their creations. 

4. To form good habits and atti- 
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tudes toward appreciating each other’s 
pictures or posters. 

5. To strengthen observatory pow- 
ers. 

6. To co-operate with the group. 

B. Specific—to help each child 
1. To use crayon or cut paper. 
2. To choose the two best pictures. 


3. To make the big pictures. (Two 
children may be chosen to do this.) 


4. Anything the child wants to 
know about making small or large pic- 
tures. 

III. Development 

Let us first discuss where you keep 
the art materials discussed in this 
article. A cupboard or cabinet divided 
into sections is excellent. On top, out 
of reach of the children, keep the new 
boxes of crayons and other new ma- 
terials which are used to replenish the 
supplies below. 

The first shelves the children can 
reach should contain the manila paper of 
different sizes. The sizes to keep on 
hand are 6"x9”, 9”x12”, and 12”x19’. 

The next shelf should contain the 
crayons. There are about 24 different 
colors. Be sure that they are the large 
kindergarten crayons. Then, of course, 
you will want some white crayons or 
possibly a few gold or silver ones which 
can be used for special occasions. You 
might want to keep on hand a dozen of 
waxy crayons to use with alabastine or 
water-color paint. 

The next shelf can contain scissors, 
paste, and clay. 

If you have room, keep a box of 
scrap construction paper on the shelf 
in this cupboard or cabinet. This paper 
is used for cutting and pasting. Any 
paper which is left over from a large 
sheet should be put into this box. Once 
in a while check the box to see if it is 
filled with all different colors. You 
might have to add a color now and 
then, but usually the children will ask 
you for colors which they cannot find in 
the scrap box. We have to keep our scrap 
box on a shelf in the closet as we do 
not have room for it in our cabinet. All 





CRAYON OR CUT PAPER 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


paper larger than 9”x12” is kept in the 
closet on shelves the children cannot 
reach. 

However, easel paper (newsprint) 
which is very inexpensive is kept within 
their reach. The size we use on our 
easels is 18"x24”. We always see that 
there is plenty of paper on the easels. 

Before the children use the supplies 
show them how the cupboard or cabinet 
looks when everything is in order. Tell 
them that you expect it to look that way 
after they put the things away. 

Before the children are allowed to 
use the supplies, tell them how they 
should be used. According to the 
amount of paper you have on hand fig- 
ure how much each child can use. Tell 
them they can have one sheet a day, 
one sheet every other day, or however 
it works out. The children also learn 
to economize with this plan. They will 
make better pictures when they know 
that they cannot have another sheet of 
paper. When they use crayon, have 
them color on both sides of the paper. 
If they like to use long crayons, remind 
them not to press too hard and break 
the crayons. Of course, if they color 
too lightly the pictures will not show up 
very well on the bulletin board. If a 
child should color any other place except 
on the paper, have him remove the 
crayon marks the best he knows how. 
You will find that once you have told 
the children exactly what they can do 
with the supplies and the proper way to 
use them, they will adhere to the rules, 
with few exceptions. 

After our children had been making 
pictures for several weeks some of the 
pictures were tacked on the bulletin 
board. One day the suggestion was 
made to make two large pictures. The 
children decided to choose the two chil- 
dren who made the best small pictures 
to make the two large ones. 

After the children had made the pic- 
tures they were put on a pile and at 
the end of the activity period they were 
shown to the group. The pictures 
chosen had been drawn by a boy and 

{Continued on page 42) 
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By YYONNE ALTMANN 


Most children (even those in the kindergarten) belong to the 
American Junior Red Cross. The following project, making 
score pads, is of a type which can be made in class and included 
in boxes to be sent through the American Junior Red Cross, 
to service men in convalescent and veterans’ hospitals through- 
out the United States. It may be used as it is in the kinder- 
garten or enlarged and elaborated upon for use in other grades. 

First, the children find a piece of 6” x 9” construction paper 
(yellow) like a book. If the children are able, they may 
manuscript the words “score pad” on the outside. If not, you 
may prepare sets of these words to be pasted by the children 
on their covers. To make the cover more attractive, the letters 
may be made as we have shown at the top right and each letter 
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MAKING SCORE PADS 











may be colored with a crayon of a different shade. On the 
inside cover staple a playing card that tells the contract bridge 
score or that for any other card game. Cut some paper to fit 
the book or make it smaller than the book. Manuscript “we” 
and “they” as we have shown in the illustration at the top left. 
Draw a line separating the words and another line dividing the 
paper in half horizontally. Sample the sheets in the book. Put 
as many sheets in the book as your stapler will handle at one 
time. If you do not have a stapler, you can punch holes and 
tie the sheets in place. 

You may use the joker or the extra card from a deck of 
playing cards to make an attractive cover design or you may 
cut out a picture from a colored advertisement. These may 
stapled or pasted to the cover. In this case, the cover should be 
of a color to harmonize with the picture to be used. 
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BIRD MIGRATIONS 


A good approach to a unit on bird 
migration can be made through a gen- 
eral discussion of fall and winter and 
their seasonal changes. Perhaps, de- 
pending on the region, some of the 
children’s fathers, brothers, or older 
friends go duck or geese hunting and 
that could lead into the discussion. An 
interest in the winter feeding of birds 
is another possible approach. 

Objectives for such a study are: to 
correct erroneous impressions about 
bird migration, to learn about birds, to 
make use of research material, to under- 
stand bird conservation, to stimulate 
interest in nature study. 








In the United States alone many 
hundreds of millions of birds migrate 
each year. Most of the birds of North 
America use four main flyways: the At- 
lantic Flyway, the Pacific Flyway, the 
Central Flyway, and the Mississippi Fly- 
way. northerly-southerly 
routes extending from the Arctic Circle 
down the length of North America on 
into South America. However, contrary 
to popular belief, bird migrations are not 
all made in northerly-southerly routes, 
although t'.at is the general tendency. 

The autumn migration is the largest, 
but migration is by no means limited to 
the two short periods of autumn and 
spring. Different species migrate at 
different times and individual birds of 
the species may differ. Migration, as 
a whole, is spread over the greater part 
of the year. 

Some birds migrate only a few miles, 
while others go amazingly long dis- 
tances. The Arctic tern, for instance, 
goes 25,000 miles each year on its 
journey from the Arctic Ocean to Argen- 
tina and southern Brazil and back again. 

As a general rule when birds are 
migrating they do not fly high, usually 
within 3,000 feet of the ground and often 
very close to land and water surfaces. 

They fly at an unhurried, steady speed 
—30 to 40 miles per hour. An average 
distance covered is 200 miles in a day 


These are 
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of from six to eight hours flying. Some 
sea-crossings, however, are longer and 
more sustained. The record for non- 
stop flying is held by the golden plover 
which flys from Alaska to Hawaii along 
a 2,100-mile route. 

Bird migration, although it has been 
recognized and studied from very anci- 
ent times, is still one of the great mys- 
teries of nature. In recent times conser- 
vation stations and bird banding have 
furthered study of migration, but even 
now we do not know just why birds 
migrate. 





THRUSH 
Fly away, thrush, 
To a sun-kissed isle: 


How I'll miss your heavenly song! 


Come again, thrush, 
Come back afterwhile, 
Bringing the spring along! 


—Adelyn J. Richards 











It is popularly understood that birds 
migrate to escape cold weather. That is 
not true. Migration is much too com- 
plex and much too regular to be stimu- 
lated each year by circumstances. A 
bird migrating southward in July is not 
doing so because of cold or lack of food. 
And birds migrate across many regions 
which could provide warmth and food 
if they were merely trying to escape the 
winter hardships of their native 
regions. 

Neither is migration just an example 
set by older birds and followed by the 
young since many young birds start on 
their first migration before their parents 
leave. 

It must be concluded then, that mi- 
gration is simply instinctive. But even 
that seems an inadequate explanation of 
how birds manage to find their way (it 
cannot be by sight since many fly at 
night) and arrive and depart from speci- 
fied places with such regularity year in 
and year out. 





_A FALL STUDY FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


By AMY SCHARF 


ACTIVITIES 


Activities for the unit on bird migra- 
tion are especially interesting. One of 
the best is making a .migration map 
showing the main routes of birds across 
the western hemisphere. (See page 27). 

Children might also keep bird note- 
books in which they record their obser- 
vations of local migration and further 
bird and bird-migration study. A bird 
club might be inaugurated for purposes 
of further study and interest. 


CORRELATIONS 


Bird migration can be correlated with 
several subjects. The pupils’ interest in 
geography can be stimulated by making 
the map as suggested above and studying 
other migration routes. 

The research connected with the unit 
fits in well with reading. Language and 
vocabulary development are correlated 
in discussion and the new terms which 
arise as a result of the study. 

Social studies can be worked in by 
pointing out the way people live in the 
different sections to which birds migrate. 
It will also serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to conservation and _ general 
nature studies. 

These are only a few of the correla- 
tions which are possible. Many more 
will suggest themselves as the study of 
the unit progresses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Allen: American Bird Biographies 
(Comstock Publishing Company) 

Brasier: Birds We Love Advanced 
Elementary Series (International Visual 
Education Service) 

Curtis: From Robin to Junco (Hough- 
ton) 

Hill: How Birds Live (The Educa- 
tional Printing House, Inc.) 

Peterson: Field Guide to the Birds 


(Houghton) 

Peterson: The Junior Book of Birds 
(Houghton) 

Roberts: Bird Portraits in Color 


(Minnesota University Press) 
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The class can make their own game about 








bird migration based on the one we have 
shown here. Select four birds—one character 
istic user of each of the flyways. Place them 








at the top of the game board. Make suitable 
hazards for each flyway—things that speed or 
impede the progress of the birds during their 














flight south. 
Next make or get a spinner dial such # 


























accompanies many commercially made games. 





Spin to determine how many spaces each player 
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may progress. If he stops on a marked por 















tion of the game, he must comply with the 
Finish instructions. The first player to bring his bird 


Finish 





safely to its winter home wins. 
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VITIES 
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The therapeutic values of music were 
revealed during wartime through the 
widespread use of this art in many 
situations. In some industrial plants 
music was introduced during working 
hours. Hospitals and _ convalescent 
homes have encouraged musicians to 
plan programs for the patients. In the 
various theatres of war many musicians 
appeared with other entertainers. 

Fortunately, the schoolroom has 
neither the hustle and bustle of the fac- 
tory, the abnormalities of a hospital, 
nor the tension of a war zone. Never- 
theless, certain factors of all these centers 
of activity may be present in the school- 
room because individual children may 
be reacting to their own problems much 
as adults respond to unusual demands 
made upon them. 

Most groups of children include one 
or more who are supposed to work at 
a speed foreign to their temperaments or 
talents. Their response may be com- 
pared to that of an adult placed at an 
assembly line which operates faster than 
he can. 

Other children, with real or imagined 
handicaps, may experience the mental 
confusion and emotional turmoil of a 
hospitalized adult. 

A chaotic home environment, charac- 
terized by uncertainty, insecurity, and a 
lack of co-operative fellowship may pro- 
duce tension comparable to that endured 
by adult fighting men. 

To a child, his problems are as far- 
reaching, as serious, and as overwhelm- 
ing as those confronting adults. Con- 
sequently, he reacts to his lesser dif- 
ficulties as if they were of monu- 
mental importance. For this reason we 
should attempt not only to solve the 
obvious classroom problems, but also to 
provide such diversions as have proved 
soothing, relaxing, and healing. 

Of the palliative measures, music has 
seemed the most beneficial to the great- 
est number. However, all music does 
not fulfill this requirement. To have 
therapeutic value, music must be adapted 
to the type of ailment present. To de 
termine what music to use is our first 
problem. Since some industrial plants 
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THERAPEUTIC VALUES OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


have made a study of this question, we 
can use their findings as our guide. 

In answer to a questionnaire sent 
out after music had been introduced in 
a factory, the workers made several 
significant statements. Vocal numbers 
were distracting rather than helpful be- 
cause the words were difficult to hear 
above the roar of the machinery. Pleas- 
ing instrumental music, however, 
speeded up production while it relaxed 
the tension which appeared in the middle 
of the forenoon and afternoon work 
periods. “Pleasing” music was de- 
scribed as melodious music with bland 
harmonies, definite, even rhythms, and 
moderate range. Extremes of harmony, 
rhythm, or range were irritating and 
increased rather than decreased fatigue 
and tension. Jazz and swing music were 
unpopular. Familiar music of the com- 
munity-song type, light classics, marches, 
and waltzes appealed to the majority. 
“Major” music, or that with a predom- 
inantly happy mood was preferred by 
all. 


How does that affect school music? 
It gives the teacher a cue as to the 
therapeutic values of a school subject. 
It provides her with a means of solving 
discipline and character problems. 

Suppose a class has been working 
strenuously for a long period of time. 
The schedule does not permit the in- 
clusion of a recess period. If the 
teacher suggests that the class relax while 
they sing a favorite song, or listen to 
a record which fulfills the qualifications 
listed above, she may not only relieve 
the tension but also refresh the minds 
of the group. 

When the activity has been a seden- 
tary one, relief may be obtained by 
participating in an action song or game. 
This new activity not only benefits the 
body, as merely stretching might do, it 
also gives the mind varied activity, 
which lessens mental fatigue. 


If a group seems unable to respond 
individually the teacher may need to 
suggest movements for group response. 
Some suggestions which may help are: 
“Let us all fold our arms and rock as 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


if we were rocking chairs.” “Let us 
pretend that we are tops that someone 
has wound up. As the music plays let 
us unwind slowly.” “Some music (ma- 
zurka or polka rhythms) makes one 
want to gallop. As you hear this piece 
you may want to gallop. If so, get up 
on your toes and gallop around the room 
and back to your seat.” 

Young children like to sit on the floor 
facing a partner. Hands are joined at 
arms length, and shoe soles touch. This 
makes a rocking horse which goes back 
and forth. 

Similar to this is a teeter-totter which 
rocks back and forth. Two children 
may stand back to back to form a wind- 
mill. The four outstretched arms form 
the arms of the windmill which rise and 
fall with the rhythm of the music. Other 
rhythmic devices may be introduced as 
needed. 

Entertainment troupes who have 
visited convalescent centers have varied 
greatly in their programs. Yet, several 
features characterized them all: 1. They 
gave the type of entertainment for which 
they were known. The “old familiar 
routines” appeal to the audience. 2. They 
stressed the cheerful approach, even 
sentimental songs ended with a note of 
anticipation. 3. They included request 
numbers. This gave the individual with 
the specific need or unusual taste a 
chance to hear what he wanted. 4. They 
endeavored to include participation 
whenever possible. This might be vi- 
carious, as in the use of material about 
a person, group or job, resembling those 
in the audience. It might be incidental, 
as in the choice of a request number or 
in an almost subconscious response to 
rhythm. It might be direct as when 
the group sang or hummed with the 
performer. 

All of these characteristics may be 
included in a program of school music 
designed for therapeutic purposes. 

If the teacher does not know the 
musical background of the group nor 
their tastes, she might call for volunteers 
to choose a song “that everybody 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher's Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SHELLAC 


Many projects and classroom crafts demand 
the use of shellac. This has been one of those 
items which has been unavailable for classroom 
purpose for some time. Until it is back on 
the market here is an excellent substitute. 
Cook cornstarch and water until the mixture 
is clear and slightly thick and color slightly 
with tea to give the effect of real shellac. 
Spread over surfaces and allow to dry. 

This can be used for plaques, colored paper 
plates, covered boxes, doll furniture, etc. 

—D. R. Martin 


A READING ENCOURAGEMENT 

To encourage children to read more books 
we have devised the following chart on which 
the names of all the pupils in the class appear. 
Each booklet is made of a folded piece of 
construction paper about one inch high. We 
use paper from our “scrap” box. 

When a child has completed a book and has 
passed the “check up” test, he is permitted 
to paste one of these covers, bearing the title 
of the book read, next to his name. The child 
selects the color of the cover himself. 

—Jeanette B. Rosenfeld 


REVIEWING UNITED STATES 
GEOGRAPHY 


After my fifth grade completed their study 
of the United States, I gave them large outline 
maps of the U. S. Each child then imagined 
that he was going to take the class for a trip. 
He started at his home town and drew a line 
which showed his trip through various cities, 
parks, mountains, and other interesting 


points, finally coming back to his own state. 





This served as an interesting, worth-while 
review of the location of many important 
places in the United States. A_ similar 
activity can be used after studying any coun- 
try. 

—Viola McConaughey 
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FILING CABINET 


Did you ever wish you had a handy, space- 
saving filing cabinet in which to file the papers 
of several classes, or unmounted pictures and 
clippings? 

Try an empty record album. You will find 
its envelope-like pages make an ideal, shelf-size 
filing case. Number or label the pages to 
suit your purpose. 

—Beatrice H. Gillman 


USES FOR READY-PASTED 
WALLPAPER 


We have found a number of uses for the 
new ready-pasted wallpaper and borders. The 
borders make attractive and colorful bindings 
for the covers of notebooks and scrapbooks, 
and can be used to decorate small articles of 
wood, glass, and cardboard. The borders are 
also fine for decorating moldings and furni- 
ture in the clessroom. 

The larger rolls of wallpaper can be used 
to cover wall areas, bulletin boards, book- 
shelves, tabletops, etc. 

This type of paper is well suited for use 
in the classroom for it is easy to handle. No 
paste is necessary for, after it has been dipped 
in water, the paper is ready to adhere to any 
surface. 


—Asta M. Cullberg 


JUNIOR RED CROSS HOSPITAL 


Organize the classroom into groups called 
wards. At the head of each ward is a Red 
Cross nurse or doctor whose duty it is to see 
how few patients he can get. The nurse or 
doctor wears a white armband with a red cross 
on it made by the pupils. 

After opening exercises the head of each 
ward inspects his group for cleanliness and 
tidiness—hands, wrists, nails, face, ears, neck, 
general appearance, hair, handkerchief, etc. 

If a child fails to reach standards in any 
one of these, he is regarded as sick and is 
put into the Junior Red Cross Hospital; that 
is, his name is put on a chart for his ward 
with the date he is admitted to the hospital 
as well as his “symptoms.” There he re- 
mains until he is well again; that is, a perfect 
record for five days is required before the 
patient is discharged. The date he is released 
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Helper Words 


stay, stock, sting, seat, bit, boat, lot, hog, 
whack, bill, lend, mop, sped, call, yet, mat, 
cook, stick, bold, cow, away, mock, swing, 
heat, flit, spot, cog, coat, hill, stop, smack, 
extend, met, pat, fled, stall, hold, scow, Dick, 
took. 

—Bessie Anderson 


A BULLETIN BOARD STIMULATES 
INTEREST IN READING 

A bulletin board in the library corner of 
my primary room proved to be a source of 
help and inspiration in stimulating the chil- 
dren’s interest in reading. 

At the top of our bulletin board I put a 
lettered sign “Storyland News.” Then the 
children were told that the bulletin board 
would be devoted to news about books and 


stories. 
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is also marked on the chart. 

In our class we change doctors and nurses 
weekly to give everyone a chance to inspect 
the others. 

This activity will be very effective if cor- 
related with the study of cleanliness and 
health. It should be submitted at the Junior 
Red Cross meeting for discussion thus solicit- 
ing the pupils’ interest and co-operation. 


—Harold W. Walker 


HOW GOOD ARE YOUR EARS? 


Here is a seatwork idea which is effective 
during early phonics experiences. The words 
below should be arranged as shown on indi- 
vidual seatwork sheets. Before the class 
undertakes to fill in the blanks from the list 
of “helper” words given at the bottom of the 
sheet, a bit of preliminary practice should 
be given. 
may lay hay 
bring sing 























From the reviews and from sample pages 
of children’s books, I cut out interesting 
pictures and lettered explanations below them. 

The children often made illustrations of 
books and stories they read. These, with 
appropriate sentences lettered on them, in 
spired other children to read the same stories. 
Sometimes we wrote short book reports which 
were put up. Individual records were kept 
of the books read and from time to time these 
were displayed. Poetry broadsides, Book- 
Week posters, rules for library conduct and 
care of books all had a place in turn on the 
bulletin board, as did newspaper clippings 
or posters announcing dramatizations of 
children’s stories given by near-by groups. 

—Edith F. Miller 
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TIVITIES 


| CORNSTALK CRAFTS 


By ELMA WALTNER 


The common cornstalk is an inexpensive craft medium which 
lends itself well to all sorts of creative crafts. Cut the stalks full 
length for the entire stalk—from the thin sections at the tip to 
the heavy stalk at the butt—may be used. 

For animal heads and bodies, cut sections of the stalk. The 
heads are cut from thinner stalk sections than the bodies. Necks, 
ears, legs, etc., are narrow sections of the hard shell of the stalk. 
Point them at one end and push through slits cut in the body 
and head into the soft pith at the center of the stalk. To make 
feed troughs, split short sections in half and hollow out the pith. 
Leave narrow plugs of pith at each end of the sections. If the 
trough has a tendency to tip, add short legs. 

People are made of appropriate-sized sections of stalk. The 
sections may be joined with common pins or with pegs made of 
strips of cornstalk shell, sharpened at both ends. Make the feet 
fairly large and spread, with the heels extending back a bit 
behind the legs. 

Tiny buckets and a whole set of dishes are quickly made. 
For plates, cut narrow sections of the large end of the stalk. 
Hollow these out carefully so that a layer of pith is left at the 
bottom. Buckets are a longer section of stalk, hollowed out, and 
having a fine-wire handle added. 
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DISHES, POTS 
AND PANS 


Building “logs” can be made from matched-sized lengths of 
the thinner stalk. Joints in the ends may be of the “fit on” or 
“locking” type. If of the former, the joints must be. secured 
with pins or stalk pegs as the building proceeds. The “locking” 
type, however, may be taken apart and the “logs” rebuilt into 
another project. Cardboard roofs may be used instead of those 
made from sections of split stalk. 

Girls especially enjoy making beads for necklaces, bracelets, 
or lapel gadgets. Cut the stalks into short sections. Paint the 
two ends of each piece with water colors and leave the round 
stalk the natural shiny yellow. String on colored cord, using 
a darning needle to punch through the pith. String one section 
of stalk and tie a knot in the string against the end of the sec- 
tion. Tie another knot in the string about a quarter inch from 
the first. String on another bead, tie knots, and so on until the 
string is long enough. 
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READING THE THERMOMETER 
Activities for the Primary Grades 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Where have you seen Semeiel | 


2. What did the thermometers look like? 
3. What were they used for? 
4. Try these experiments to find why 
the mercury or alcohol in a thermometer 
doesn’t always stay the same. 

A. Read the thermometer at room 
temperature and record it on the 
blackboard. =: 

B. Place the thermometer ‘in the sun. 
Read and: record: the results. 

C. Place the thermometer in cold 
running water. Read and record 
the results. 

D. Place your thumb on the bulb. 
Read and record the results. 


5. What is the temperature of - your ; 


‘body? 

Drill 

Make two practice cardboard ther- 
mometers. Mark one to be counted by 
twos and one to be counted by fives. 
Make the alcohol of red construction 
paper the width of the bulb and height 
of the combined tube and bulb. Cut 
the thermometer out of the cardboard. 
Paste a strip of paper on the back of 
the cutout sheet wider than the bulb so 
that the red slip can be moved up and 
down. Play a game with the children 
whereby they fix the temperature by 
moving the red strip up and down to 
such numbers as 42, 68, 24, or 90 on 
one thermometer and 25, 40, 55, 60, or 
80 on the other. 


WHAT DOES THE WEATHER 
AFFECT? 


Activities for the Intermediate 
Grades 


Questions for Discussion 

A. Where should an outside thermo- 
meter be placed? 

B. What are barometers used for? 

C. How does weather help us? 

D. How does weather hinder us? 

E. How does weather affect aviation? 
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F. Why are forecasts valuable? 

G. How does weather affect each of 
these: Clothing, crops, labor, entertain- 
ment, shelter, health, transportation, 
communication, and amount of work 
done? 

H. Why is it important to know the 
amount of rainfall in your part of the 
country and other sections? 

J. On a cold day if you boil water 
and liquid foods why does water vapor 
condense on the cold window panes? 


Drill 
Can you use each of these terms in 
discussion? 


cirrus weather 
climate graph 

dew thermometer 
weather bureau forecast 
clouds barometer 
anemometer altitude 
symbols atmosphere 
tendencies nimbus 
cumulus visibility 
stratus humidity 
water vapor fog 


prevailing wind weather vane 


Other Activities 


A. Read “Fighting Cold Weather 
With Fruit and Vegetable Men” pub- 
lished and distributed free to teachers 
by the Weather Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 25. 

B. Read “Weather Reporting and 
Forecasting” also published and distrib- 
uted free to teachers by the Weather 
Bureau. 

C. Using the Weather Bureau’s free 
“Cloud Forms” chart, learn to identify 
from your schoolroom windows cirrus, 
stratus, nimbus, and cumulus clouds. 

D. Learn to read thermometers. Note 
the need for counting by one’s, two’s, 
five’s, and ten’s. 

E. Encourage the use of graphs by 
making a long, narrow, continuous 
monthly graph of the temperature re- 
cordings on a thermometer outside a 
particular schoolroom window. Dis- 
cuss the individual readings of this 


WEATHER MEASUREMENTS 


thermometer and the accuracy of the 
different readings the children give on 
the graph as their turns arise. Connect 
the dots with a heavy line visible across 
the room for discussion purposes. Dis- 
cuss reasons for only five recordings a 
and none in vacation. 

G. Make a chart for a month or con- 
venient length of time with a one and 
one half inch square for each day. In 
each square name the date and mark 
the symbol comparable to the type of 
weather. 9 a.m. or 1 p.m. daily would 
be a convenient time for these record- 
ings. 

H. Older children, particularly those 
in sixth to eighth grades, will be inter- 
ested in the “Daily Weather Mapes” 
which may be purchased for 30c per 
month from the Weather Bureau. Courses 
of highs and lows should be followed 
with interest in learning to predict the 
weather at a particular location. One 
such map is furnished free to teachers. 

J. Suggest that a child or children 
make a weather vane at home and place 
it in as unprotected a place as possible, 
yet in view of the school. Report and 
record the wind direction daily for a 
month to find the prevailing wind direc- 
tion at a certain school hour each day. 

K. Make an anemometer of the halves 
of two tin cans of equal size cut cross- 
wise and nailed onto the ends of two 
perpendicular sticks each 15 inches 
long. Fringe or cut one inch from the 
open edges of each of the four half 
cans and bend these edges outward at 
45 degree angles to help catch more 
wind. Cross these sticks at right angles 
and place them on an upright pole so 
that the speed of the wind can be judged 
by the rate that the cans turn. On a 
still day the anemometer doesn’t turn. 
On a windy day the comparative speed 
of the wind can be judged. Discuss the 
value of a wind sock at an airport. 

L. For other activities concerning 
weather and air pressure see the Octo- 
ber 1944 issue of Junior ARTS and 
ACTIVITIES for suggested experiments. 
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WEATHER EXPERIMENTS 


By JEAN CURRENS 
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1. WHAT IS MERCURY? 


With a bit of mercury from an old 
thermometer, you may perform this 
experiment. Try to hold it in your 
hand and to pick it up with your 
fingers. What shapes are the pieces 
of mercury? Hit a piece of mercury 
with a hammer and observe what will 
happen. Weigh an equal amount of 
water and mercury in containers of 
the same weight. What words de- 
scribe mercury? 





3. SPEEDING EVAPORATION 


For this experiment use two doll 
dresses or two pieces of cloth of 
equal size. Dip them both in water. 
Lay one flat on a table. Hang the 
other one up or hold it up and fan 
it with a piece of cardboard. See 
which dries quicker. Why does your 
mother hang clothes out on the clothes 
line on a slightly windy day? 


Sy iy, 
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2. EVAPORATION CF LIQUIDS 


For this experiment use such liquids 
as turpentine, water, and cream in 
equal amounts. Set them aside, side 
by side, for a few days. Measure the 
liquids which remain in the con- 
tainers. How much of each is left? 


Do all liquids evaporate equally fast? 


4. HOW CLOUDS ARE MADE 


For this experiment you will need 
a pan of boiling water and a lid. 
When the water has boiled put a lid 
on it. Wait a few minutes, then re- 
move the lid. Observe what hap- 
pens as the lid is lifted. Put your 
hand above the heavy clouds and ob- 
serve what happens. How are clouds 
made in the cold air of the sky? 





§. EVAPORATION FROM LEAVES 


For this experiment use a twig with several 
leaves on a stem perhaps eight inches long, two 


jars (one short and then another jar that will 
fit over the first), a sheet of waxed paper, a 
few inches of string and some water. Pierce the 
renter of the paper with the stem of the twig and 
push the paper half way up on the stem so that 
tll the leaves are on the half above the paper. Tie 
the paper securely around the middle of the twig. 
Place the twig in the small jar of water and tie 
the paper around the jar. Place the larger jar 
over the twig in the small container and place 
the experimental material in a sunny window. 
Observe what happens in half an hour and then 
what happens in three or four hours. What hap- 
pens to much of the water supply collected by 


large trees? 
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6. HOW TO MAKE A THERMOMETER 


For this experiment you will want a bottle with 
a long, narrow neck and a bulb-shaped bottom, 
a short glass jar wide enough to hold the neck 
of the other jar, and some colored water. Fill 
the jar half full of the water. Put some of the 
water in the long-necked bottle, too. Place the 
bottle upside down in the jar of water, then let 
go of the mouth and the water will not come out. 
To use this thermometer first note the height of 
the colored water in the thermometer. Place your 
warm hand around the top of the bulb. When the 
heat of your hand expands the air in the bottle, 
what happens to the thermometer reading? When 
your hand has been removed for a while, .what 
happens? Next, hold a lighted match near the 
bulb. What happens? How would evaporation 
affect this thermometer? Can you think of any 
other disadvantage to such a thermometer? 


Answers will be found on page 48. 









































































LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


FOR ANY OF THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


The following outline of units and 
things to do has been designed for use 
in any of the following situations: 

(a) In a rural school where the chil- 
dren do not ordinarily have easy access 
to a library. 

(b) In a graded school where there 
is no school library but where children 
may be able to go to a public library. 

(c) In a graded school equipped with 
a school library. 

The material may be used in any of 
the primary grades by the simple expedi- 
ent of including only such items of the 
study outline and such activities as the 
children are able to absorb and perform. 


OBJECTIVES 

I. To help children develop the library 
habit (which, incidentally, should begin 
in the kindergarten). 

II. To teach the correct care and use 
of books. 

III. To build the foundation for future 
research activities. 

IV. To show the scope of the library. 
It contains storybooks, fact books, refer- 
ence books, pamphlets, clippings, audio- 
visual aids (including slides, films, and 
records) . 

V. To help establish a classroom 
library where there is none and where 
there is no school library. 

VI. To develop traits of good citizen- 
ship. 

VII. To develop habits of cleanliness, 
order, etc. 

VIII. To correlate art and other sub- 
jects with the use of the library. 


MOTIVATION 

Motivation will, in all probability, be 
most easily developed from the reading 
activities of the class. Perhaps you or 
one of your pupils have brought a book 
from the school, community, or traveling 
library to school to read during the 
story hour or for use as supplementary 
reading. If the children have not had 
the opportunity to visit a library, they 
may become interested and propose such 
an excursion. 

Perhaps a trip of inspection to the 
school library has been a part of the 
“get-acquainted” activities earlier in the 
year. 

Perhaps the class has made a joint 
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scrapbook about a unit they have re- 
cently carried out. This may evoke a 
discussion about where to place it and 
lead to a desire for a classroom library. 


APPROACH 

If you have a first-grade class, you 
might place all your reading materials 
and pamphlets on the class reading table 
for the children to inspect. In the sec- 
ond grade, after a general discussion, 
you might make a chart of the points 
brought out and manuscript it on the 
blackboard for all to see. Older chil- 
dren might be sent to the library for 
materials, books, and so on. 

Whatever the grade, the bulletin board 
may be utilized to display pictures of 
libraries, book jackets, and reading 
posters. The school or city librarian 
will be glad to co-operate by supplying 
such materials as she has. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The development of a unit of this 
type will, of course, depend upon the 
grade. In all cases, however, teaching 
the use and care of books is important. 
Regardless of grade, the classes should 
have a definite goal toward which they 
will work. For example, the first grade 
may wish to construct a place in which 
to put class scrapbooks, the collection 
of pictures which you have gathered (the 
children can have a part in the collect- 
ing, too), and so on. If the develop- 
ment of a classroom library is not 
practical in the second and _ third 
grades, the goal should be a greater 
knowledge and use of the school or com- 
munity library. To this end, the 
children should decide the things they 
want to know about the library and the 
means to discover these things. This 
will involve trips to the library, talks 
by the librarian (in the library and in 
the classroom), displays of books, and 
so on. 

Not too long after the unit has 
been launched, committees should be 
established to carry out the large pro- 
jects which are to be accomplished 
during the course of the unit. Some of 
these large projects might be: 

(a) The establishment of a classroom 
library. 

(b) A campaign for every child in 


the class to obtain and use a card at the 
local public library. 

(c) A campaign for greater use of 
the school library. 

(d) The making of posters advertising 
Book Week and other library activities, 

(e) The establishment of a regular 
storytelling hour with the co-operation 
of the school librarian, the classroom 
teacher, or a group of pupils who will 
undertake to retell stories they have 
read. 

(f{) The making of books. 

(g) Collecting materials such as clip- 
pings, pictures, and pamphlets. 

(h) Decorating an attractive section 
of the classroom for use during the 
storytelling hour, as a class library, or 
other purpose. 

(j) To inaugurate book clubs, groups 
to dramatize stories, and so on. 


STUDY OUTLINE 
I. About books 
A. The kinds of books 
1. Storybooks 
2. Fact books 
3. Reference books 
a. Encyclopaediae 
b. Dictionaries 


B. The parts of a book 
1. The cover 
2. The inside sections 
3. These two parts are held together 
by means of glue, stitching, staples, and 
80 on. 
C. The contents of a book 
1. The cover 
2. The end papers 
3. The title page 
a. The title 
b. The author 
c. The publisher 
d. The illustrator 
e. The city where the book was 
published 
4. Page following the title page 
a. The edition—revised editions, 
etc. 


b. The copyright date 
c. Where printed, etc. 
5. Dedication 
6. Preface 
7. Table of contents 
8. Body of the book 
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9. Index ‘ 

(Not all books have all these parts 
but children should examine several 
books to see which have them all and 
which have only some of them.) 

II. How to use a book 

A. How to open a book 

(So much has been made available 
to teachers on this subject that it seems 
unnecessary to elaborate on it here. 
Librarians can supply information as 
can many state courses of study.) 

B. How to handle a book 

1. Clean hands 

2. Use a bookmark. 

3. Cover the book when taking it 
outside in rainy or snowy weather. 

4. Keep it away from radiators, 
stove tops, and other hot places. 
Ill. The library 

A. What is it? 

B. What is kept there? 

C. What other things are to be found 
in a library? 

1. Desks 
2. Tables 
3. Chairs 
4. Bulletin boards 

(Do not forget to mention magazines 
under point B.) 

D. The card catalogue 

1. A card for each book in the 
library by title 

2. By author 

3. By subject matter 

4. Analytical cards 

(This section should not be introduced 
until the children are old enough to 
make intelligent use of the catalogue.) 

E. How to use the library 

1. Where to find books 
a. Storybooks 
b. Reference books 
c. Fact books 
2. Where to find magazines 
3. Where to find pamphlets 
F. How the librarian helps—the work 
of the librarian 
1. Tells where to find books 
2. Keeps the books in order 
3. Gives book talks 
4. Sees that the books are in good 
repair 
5. Adds new things to library 
6. Tells stories 
G. How to act in the library 
1. Be quiet—respect for others 
2. Remove the books carefully from 
the shelves. 
a. Remove books at the center 
back, not by one edge. 
b. Handle them carefully. 
c. Put them in the place the 
librarian has assigned for this purpose. 


CORRELATIONS 
Language: In addition to reading a 
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number of books during this unit, the 
class will read book titles, Book-Week 
posters, captions, book lists, and so on. 
They will also compose class stories 
about their activities. These should be 
placed on the blackboard or on large 
charts and preserved throughout the 
unit. An interesting vocabulary game 
may be played at this time. The new 
words pertaining to the unit may be 
lettered beneath a picture of the objects 
they describe or identify. 

Written language will include writing 
book titles and descriptions for cata- 
logues of material contained in the class- 
room library, writing stories and poems 
about the library and books, writing 
captions for posters made, writing let- 
ters of invitation and thanks to the 
librarians for speaking before the class 
and for permitting the children to visit 
the library. This last correlation is 
designed for second-and third-graders. 

Dramatic play is certainly a language 
activity having the greatest significance. 

Number Work: Even young children 
can become familiar with the fact that 
the Dewey decimal system for classifying 
library books proceeds in sequence. 
This will give them an idea of decimals 
as well as of whole numbers. They will 
also want to number pages of classroom 
books as they have seen real books 
numbered. They will observe copyright 
dates and publication dates. If a class- 
room library is to be built and main- 
tained, they must measure for shelf 
space and number their books. When 
they inspect a library they will note the 
checking procedure and become aware of 
dates and how to compute due dates. 
If fines are charged for overdue books, 
a knowledge of money values will be 
introduced. 

Science and Nature Study: An ex- 
amination of fact books will reveal many 
about birds, animals, flowers, plant and 
animal life, and so on. If the children 
collect clippings and pictures for filing, 
they must become aware of some of the 
nature topics. 

Social Studies: A great many books 
deal with the social studies. Collections 
of Indian, Eskimo, Pilgrim, and similar 
material will aid in understanding the 
various ways in which people live. A 
beginning in geography understandings 
may be made by considering books 
about children in other lands. 

Safety and Health: There are many 
books of verse and story with safety and 
health as themes. Some of these should 
be examined. In considering the pro- 
cedures involved in conducting a library 
the children have already noted that 
cleanliness is important. This idea may 


be carried over to a discussion of the 
importance of cleanliness in the per- 
sonal life of everyone. 


ACTIVITIES 

Art and Craft Work: The building of 
library shelves from boxes and crates is 
and excellent major craft project. Its 
decoration will involve a very functional 
art problem. The making of books will 
also demand work in various art media. 
Making book posters is a good project. 
Children in the third grade, after study- 
ing how books are made, may wish to 
make some which conform to profes- 
sional patterns. This will necessitate 
learning about attractive individual 
pages and some knowledge about typog- 
raphy (perhaps the books could be 
hectographed, the children manuscript- 
ing the stories very carefully), about 
illustration, and about neat binding. 

Collecting pictures and clippings can 
be turned into an excellent art experi- 
ence for the children by having the 
materials mounted artistically according 
to the subject matter. Perhaps the chil- 
dren can also devise a simple file box 
to keep the mounted pictures. 

If the children dramatize any of the 
stories they have read, very simple cos- 
tumes and props are in order—anything 
to add definition to the parts. For 
example, a simple paper-feather head- 
band for an Indian, paper ears for a 
donkey, cotton tails for rabbits, and so 
on. These may easily be made by the 
children. 

If the class is asked to help prepare 
a Book-Week exhibit for the library, 
they might make peep shows illustrating 
some of the stories they have enjoyed. 

Other activities, particularly suited to 
the third-graders, are taking charge of 
the classroom library (checking out the 
books, keeping the necessary records, 
tidying the library corner, and so on), 
preparing book talks, outlining the uses 
of the dictionary and the set of ency- ° 
clopaedia which the school has for gen- 
eral use. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

_ Several states, in their courses of 

study, have excellent outlines for a li- 

brary unit. 

Betzner: Exploring Literature With 
Children, Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Fenner: Our Library, John Day Co. 

Johnson: Library, Unit Studv Book No. 
110, American Education Press 


“Libraries”: Vol. VII, No. 5 of the 


Building America series. 
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q teacher generally resorts to colorful stimuli of various 
F aS 2 kinds. The following book chart is easy to construct and 
adapted to any grade. On a large sheet of tagboard or 
q similar paper letter the words “book chart,” “book 
journeys,” or a similar title. At the left, write the name 
q of each pupil being careful to leave sufficient room 
b between each name so that there will be at least a one 
; inch space for each pupil. If the children help to make 
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CHART | 


To encourage reading in the primary grades, the 





this chart, they may add further decorations: Mother 
DECEMBER JANUARY Goose sketches (or cutouts) and those of other stories. 





Each month a fresh sheet of paper long enough to 
extend from a point just above the first name to the 
bottom of the chart should be pinned, pasted, stapled, 
or fastened at the right of the names as shown below. 
During that month an appropriate symbol is chosen 
for use. For November, for example, it could be a 
pumpkin. When a child reads a book, he selects the 


FEBRUARY 


MAY 


monthly symbol (made in quantities and placed in a 
MARCH APRIL box near the chart), letters the name of the book he 
read on it, and fastens it next to his name. Of course, 
each child will try to have more symbols than any other. 
The following month, a new sheet is fastened over the 
old, a new symbol is made, and so on. The chart re- 
mains useful throughout the year. 
At the left we have shown suggestive symbols for each 
month. These may be made of construction-paper scraps 
JUNE which have accumulated. 
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PEEPHOLE SHOWS 














rse, Storybook characters may be used to devise 
her. many peephole shows. The figures on this page 
the are suggestive of the sort of thing which young 
Te children may do. We have illustrated figures 

which might well fit into such a story as And 
ach to Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street by 
aps Dr. Seuss, or a circus story. 


Children in the third grade might make a 
series of peephole shows and have a fair in 
which the shows are used as a kind of “Story- 
book Arcade.” 

If the children are not able to sketch their 
own figures, they might search magazines for 
pictures which fit into the story they are trying 
to illustrate. They should be told that the 
figures must be smaller at the back of the box 
and larger in front to give the illusion of 
distance. 
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SIMPLE WAYS TO MAKE NOTEBOOKS 
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On this page we have shown several ways to make simple, 
unusual notebooks. 

First, tablet backs and covers may be used. Insert sheets of 
paper of the proper size and fasten at the top with staples, 
/ paper fasteners, or laces. Large sheets of paper may be folded 
in the middle and stapled as shown at the top right. Cover 
illustrations may be made for both these types. They are suit- 
able for stories, poems, and the like. 
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Manila file folders may be used for records of unit activities. 
The tabs may be cut off, sheets of paper (814" x 11”) inserted 
and fastened with paper fasteners, and the cover decorated. 

For large drawings, two sides from a corrugated carton of 
suitable size may be used as shown in the illustration. The 
edges may be bound with gummed tape if desired. 

For making intriguing geometric figures to decorate the covers, 
the shapes shown immediately above are used. 
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BOOK COVERS FROM PAPER BAGS 


While on the subject of libraries and books, the care of books will be 
discussed. In addition to the proper method of opening books, marking 
places in them, and so on, the children will learn about keeping books clean. 
This will in all probability lead into a desire to make covers for favorite 
books. 

Because of the availability of flat paper bags in a large variety of sizes 
(from the large bags used for hats to small ones in which ten-cent-store 
purchases are placed) and because these bags are easily converted into 
book covers, we have chosen this project for presentation. 

Trim off the top of two bags so that they are slightly longer than the 
width of the book to be covered. The width of the bags used will be 
determined by the length of the book. Slip them over the covers. Secure 
by pasting small strips of colored construction paper or by pasting one long 
piece of paper as we have shown. Decorate the covers with appropriate 
designs. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


By DOROTHY A. MILLER 


LESSON TWO 
Hand Position 

Show correct position by holding a 
book in one hand, and placing the other 
hand on the book with each finger feel- 
ing the point of contact with the center 
of the fingertip close to the nail. Turn 
the hand so that each member of the 
class can see first the position of the 
thumb, then that of the fifth finger. Be 
sure to hold the book on a level with the 
elbow. 

Let us think for a few minutes 
about correct hand position. There is 
really only one thing to think about, 
and that is the point of contact with the 
fingertip on the key. If each finger is 
feeling the key with the center of the 
tip very close to the nail, and the thumb 
feeling the key near the outside corner 
of the nail, the result is the correct 
position for all beginning work. 

Next, pass the book to each member 
of the class and have each show the cor- 
rect hand position. 

Teach correct position through ques- 
tioning. 

“Where should the thumb or first 
finger feel the key?” “Where should 
the fifth finger feel the key?” “Who can 
describe correct hand position?” 
“Which fingers control hand position?” 
“What is the point of contact with each 
fingertip?” 

Rote Playing 

The teaching of rote playing is very 
important in the beginning of music 
study. With the right presentation it 
can be taught to large groups very 
effectively. 

The C, E, G keys are used in the first 
rote playing. 

Tone Study: Bass C-E-G, Middle 
C-E-G, and Treble C 

This should be played in two different 
ways. First, with the third finger of 
each hand, placing the finger in contact 
with the key and pressing the key down, 
letting go and at the same time moving 
to the next tone or key, playing it in 
the same way, feeling the key each time 
with the center of the fingertip, very 
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close to the nail. Have the finger kept 
close to the key in moving from key 
to key. 

When teaching rote playing with one 
piano, stand at the wall board and point 
to the keys to be played while one student 
plays on the piano and the class calls the 
key names. 

Point and call very slowly. Have 
this tone study played with the left hand 
then the right. Having it played once 
or twice should be sufficient if played 
slowly and carefully. 

Next have it played with finger 
legato: left hand using 5, 3, 1 on first 
group played and the right hand using 
1, 3, 5. 

The left hand plays bass C, E, G while 
the right hand plays middle C, E, G, and 
the left hand, treble C. The left hand 
crosses over and plays treble C with the 
third finger. 

The legato touch is used, each tone 
touching the other, the opposite of the 
first method of playing, as it was stac- 
cato: each tone separated. 

Be sure that every member of the 
class calls the letter names every time. 
Procedure 

Point to keys on wall board and have 
the class call the key names with you 
as follows: Left hand plays bass C, E, 
G. Right hand plays middle C, E, G. 
Left hand plays treble C with third 

finger. 

Next, point to the keys and have the 
class call the finger numbers with you. 
Left hand: 5, 3, 1; right hand: 1, 3, 5; 
left hand: 3. 

Write the letter names of this tone 
study on the keys of the wall board and 
have the class copy it on the keyboard 
of their music tablet. 

Two lessons should be spent on the 
first lesson unless you have a long 
lesson period. 

LESSON THREE 

Review the C, E, G keys by using the 
three tests in Lesson One. 

Unless the answers are instantaneous, 
do not present any more key names, but 


spend the time on C, E, G. 


A BASIC COURSE 


EDUCATION 


Unless each step is mastered as you 
go along, the time is wasted and mental 
confusion is the result. 

B and D Keys 

Point to the white key on the right 
of the three blacks and ask its name. 
Class finds the name on the correlator. 
Test 

“What is the name of the white key 
between two blacks?” “What is the name 
of the white key on the right of the three 
blacks?” “Where is B located?” “Where 
is D located?” 

Repeat this many times. Then in- 
clude the C, E, G keys in the drill as 
given before. End the drill by pointing 
to all C, E, G, B, D keys on the key- 
board, working for all the speed possible 
in naming the keys. Skip around in as 
many different ways as possible. 
LESSON FOUR 
Treble and Bass on Keyboard 

Review by asking the questions given 
previously. 

Hand Position 

Have the class show correct hand 
position by using a book as given in 
lesson one. 

Rote Playing 

Review the C, E, G tone study as given 
in lesson one. 

G, B, D, Tone Study 

Move all G, B, D letters to the key- 
board of the Keyboard and Staff Reader 
and show how it looks. Then copy 
these letters on the keys of the wall 
board and have the class copy on the 
keyboard of their music tablet. 
Procedure 

Drill 1: Point to the G, B, D keys 
on the wall board and have class call 
the key names as you point. Do this 
two or three times. 

Drill 2: Have class recite, without 
your pointing to keys: G, B, D; G, B, D; 
G, B, D; G. 

Drill 3: Recite fingering. Left hand: 
5, 3, 1; right hand: 1, 3, 5; left hand: 
5, 3, 1; right hand: 3. 

Play the G, B, D tone study in the 
same way as C, E, G. 
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QUICK CHICK GAMES 

Children can learn the notes in 
music this easy new way that 
makes the learning process a 
fascinating game! 

In each box of Quick Chick 
Games there are 228 cards with 
full instructions of how to use 
them and grade levels for each 
game. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of these Quick Chick 
Games is that the notes will be 
learned in all different positions 
in which they may appear in 
music, and that the use of these 
games secures a great speed in 
music reading. 

ONLY 35ec 
(Remittance must accompany all orders) 
MORGAN-DILLON CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











MATERIAL FOR 
LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINTING 


LINOLEUM BLOCKS in 23 sizes in soft 
gray finish await your selection, for no 
doubt you will soon be making greeting 
cards, book plates and decorating calendar 
mounts for the holidays. We carry both 
OIL and WATER COLORS in various 
shades. 


Write for price list. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
425 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








A New, Revised Edition 


THE 


KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses Tue Kinder- 
garten curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, DL 














KINDERGARTEN 


(Continued from page 24) 


a girl, Don and Dorothy. The children 
chose their work because the pictures 
seemed to belong together. They 
colored the pictures heavily so that they 
could be seen across the room. The 
children liked the large figures which 
covered the whole sheets of paper, and 
they thought the designs in the corners 
made the pictures look as though they 
were framed. 


Be sure that your children give rea- 
sons for choosing certain pictures for 
display purposes. You can guide them 
in this, and by so doing you will teach 
them some simple rules of art. 


Large pictures usually are the work 
of talented children. You will find that 
this is true in any grade. The proper 
way is to allow any child who wants 
to make large pictures do so. How- 
ever, we know we cannot do this with 
the amount of money allotted to us, and 
we are lucky if we have 50 sheets of 
paper larger than 12’x18”". Heavy 
wrapping paper which comes in rolls 
helps, but it has the disadvantage of 
being dark. Paper used to wrap meat 
is light and better. There is also kraft 
paper which is like manila paper and 
comes in rolls. Then you can get water- 
color paper in rolls, also. 


You must be careful that you or your 
class or some child in your class does 
not hurt another child by making some 
careless remark about another child’s 
picture. Of course, you want them to 
learn to take criticism; but to do this, 
tell them first the good things about 
their pictures and then ask them how 
they think they could improve it, or 
point out to them what could be done. 
Teach the children to criticize in the 
same way. This type of criticism also 
holds true in any other subject matter 
or personal criticism of a child, and 
for that matter it is an excellent sug- 
gestion to follow for an adult. 

Some of you may like to know how 
the children use cut paper for the first 
time. Bring out the scrap box. The 
first days let them just cut. After a 
while they may decide to cut something 
that looks like something. From that 
stage they may advance to pasting what 
they cut on paper or just paste paper 
together. They might even delight in just 
spreading paste over the paper and 
not paste anything on it. Do not be 
discouraged. That is just a part of the 
experimental stage. If this continues 
too long suggest to them that they are 
wasting paste and ask them what paste 





should really be used for. 

The pictures or whatever the children 
made should be piled on the table ready 
to be taken home or to be shown to the 
class. On some days you may go 
through the pictures and choose those 
to be put up. 

IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills in which children become 

more adept 

1. Thinking about and discussing 
the pictures. 

2. Increasing their vocabulary. 

3. Speaking before the group. 

4. A better understanding of the 
value of coler, proportion, and design. 

5. Handling of crayon, chalk, paste, 
and cut paper. 

B. Children add to their fund of in- 
formation about seasonal subjects which 
were discussed in relation to making the 
pictures. 

C. Attitudes children showed 

1. Acceptance of responsibility. 

2. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others. 

3. Confidence and poise. 

4. Pride in accomplishments. 

D. Appreciations the children be 
came more keenly aware of 

1. Their own abilities 
2. The abilities of other children. 








INCIDENTAL TEACHING 


(Continued from page 22) 


with one another. 

One pupil of mine who was one of 
my most difficult reading problem cases 
had received a reply to a letter she had 
written. She read her answer to the 
class beautifully. Many of the words 
were quite difficult but she read them 
smoothly and with very little hesitancy. 
After commenting upon the fine way 
she had read her letter I said, “Margaret, 
I’m so proud of the way you read your 
letter, we'd like to know how you did 
it.” 

“I really don’t know,” she answered, 
“I was too excited and happy in getting 
the answer. The words just seemed to 
come right out.” 

This is the answer to reading prob 
lems. It is prompted through interest 
and stimulation, intermingled with in- 
cidental enrichment. 

Incidental teaching is more far-reach- 
ing and effective than any other form of 
teaching since it is creative, purposeful, 
and interesting. The course of study is 
more than covered and enriched. It is 
something the class realizes is necessary 
to the achievement of their goal in & 
fascinating, happy fashion. 
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FROM OUT OF THE PAST 


A THANKSGIVING PLAY 


By ALFRED HELLMAN AND ANITA SCHWEDERICK 


This dialogue can be presented with a 
minimum of costuming and scenery. A grey 
dress with a white (paper) collar and cuff 
set and cap for Priscilla; a black cape or 
coat (with belt and wide buckle) and knickers 
and paper buckles on ordinary shoes for John 
make up the costumes. No scenery at all or 
merely a plain backdrop is all that is needed. 


e 
CHARACTERS: 


Priscilla. 


PRISCILLA: What queer people and 
what strange clothes. But I suppose 
that is the fashion now. I wonder how 
I would look in such clothes. 

JOHN: But, Priscilla, you forget our 
purpose in coming here. We are sup- 
posed to tell these people about the days 
when we made a colony at Plymouth in 
1620. 

PRISCILLA: Yes, I know about that. 
You begin, but I can’t forget about 
those funny dresses. 

JOHN: Think no more of that. 

PRISCILLA: Yes, Father Time is 
awaiting our return, so hurry, John. 

JOHN: We left England for Hol- 
land— 

PRISCILLA: But, John, we have to 
tell why we left. 

JOHN: I’m coming to that. We left 
for Holland because the king said that 
we had to go to his church. How we 
were punished when we tried to make 
our own churches, I'll never forget it! 

PRISCILLA: But, John, come to the 
point. You have to tell about our 
journey. 

JOHN: I’ve never seen you so im- 
patient. But you tell something now. 

PRISCILLA: I’m so embarrassed. 

JOHN: About what? 

PRISCILLA: Oh, a little boy in the 


John Alden, 


third row just laughed at us. What 
manners these children have! 

JOHN: Do continue. 

PRISCILLA: All right. Remember 


how Faith’s children began to speak 
Dutch? That’s one of the reasons we 
left Holland. Remember our voyage? 
It was hard and so long. 

JOHN: Well do I remember it. It was 
then that our troubles really began. 
How many of us died and how many 
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more were sick! 

PRISCILLA: When we landed it was 
windy, so cold and bleak; many of our 
people died that first year because of 
cold, hunger, and disease. 


JOHN: Why, I remember when only 
six of us were strong enough to work. 

PRISCILLA: Yes, I remember that; 
but even after all this we never thought 
of going back. 

JOHN: No, we did not. We built 
homes for our people and we built a 
wall around the city as a protection 
against the Indians. 

PRISCILLA: But, John, you will 
remember, no Indians came until Samo- 
set did. He was so friendly, and he 
brought Squanto to Plymouth. 

JOHN: And Squanto taught us how 
to plant corn and how to take care of 
it. He also taught us how to keep the 
wolves away. I wonder what would 
have happened if the Indians had not 
helped us, or if they had been our 
enemies. I’m so glad that that was not 
the case. 

PRISCILLA: Yes, that was fortunate. 
And remember that Indian Chief who 
sent us that rattlesnake’s skin stuffed 
with arrows? What was his name 
again? 

JOHN: Canonicus, and he was chief 
over the Narragansetts. But wasn’t our 
governor fearless? He sent back the 
skin only he stuffed it with bullets. 
That did the trick. Canonicus never 
bothered us again. 

PRISCILLA: But John, you forget 
that most important thing, about the 
feast. 

JOHN: Yes, and what a feast it was. 
We invited the Indians. We had wild 
turkey, duck, corn, turnips— 

PRISCILLA: And pie. 

JOHN: We held the great three-day 
feast because God was good to us and 
helped us to survive. How thankful 
we were! 

PRISCILLA: Father Time is waiting, 
John, let us leave. 

JOHN: I guess that tells our story— 
goodbye. 











Have Fun 


At Home 
with 
“HOME PLAY’’ 
* 


It's just a part of family 
life to have fun together — 
to sing, to play games, to 
have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. 
It's really second nature to 
most families. 


In “HOME PLAY” every 
family will find some new 
suggestions —some games 
they haven't played, some 
“kitchen fun” they've never 
tried, some indoor and out- 
door equipment they can 
make and install, some new 
ways to entertain their 
friends, and plenty of ideas 
for rainy day activities. 


“HOME PLAY” is full of 
fun for every member of the 
family, and for all the fam- 
ily together. 


* 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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PEP UP YOUR 
INDIAN PROJECT 


One 

and a gelatin duplicator 
supplies enowgh material 
fer your entire class, 


my 
INDIAN BOOK 
$1.00 





Order Today from: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark, Chicago 40, Ill 
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Twelve 
Beautiful Pictures of 


ANIMALS 
Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, Lion, 
Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Reindeer, 
Rhinoceros, Squirrel, Tiger. 


Each animal, attractively and accurately 
drawn, will aid in teaching nature study, 
social studies, geography. Can be used in 
any grade. Adaptable. 


You may obtain your set of these helpful 
pictures for only. 


30e postpaid 
Write Today 


The Jones Publishing Company 
4616 N. CLARK ST. | CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 
EDUCATIONAL — FUN 


Set No. 1—Dolls of the World includes 
dolls in costumes characteristic of Alaska, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jerusalem, Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Wales. 


Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, 
Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora, Indian, 
United States Cowboy, United States Hick- 
ory-Nut Boy. 


Each only $1.00 postpaid 
For Use With These Dolls 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Handbook No, 3 complements Dolls of the 
World 


Handbook No. 5 complements Dolly Hobby 
Each only 50c postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ml. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


HELPS 


PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


Christmas is such a nice time for a 
get-together or an elaborate program. 
There is a wealth of material with which 
you can work out something original. 

If your district is not too large, why 
not exchange names or have a grab bag 
and a dinner? If you do something like 
this, your program should be short. The 
following is a suggestion for a drill that 
is beautiful and easy to work out: 

Make stars of all sizes from card- 
board, put paste on one side, then 
sprinkle with artificial snow and let dry. 
Put a hole in one point of each star, 
insert a length of black thread in each, 
and tie to a stout cord. The cord is 
then strung across the stage for the 
drill. Several strings of stars can be 
made this way. Have the pupils in 
the drill dress in dark clothes and carry 
flashlights. From construction paper 
cut circles for each flashlight top. Using 
a star-shaped pattern, outline a star on 
each circle and carefully cut out so that 
each circle contains a perfect star out- 
line. Paste these circles on the tops 
of the flashlights. Darken the stage and 
have a pupil on each side of the stage 
behind the curtain flash a light across 
the hanging stars. The pupils in the 
drill do a motion drill with the star 
flashlights and end with an appropriate 
Christmas star song, such as “A Christ- 
mas Carol” by J. G. Holland or “Star of 
the East.” 

There are many Christmas books on 
the market. The following seven books 
contain a variety of program material. 

l. T.1e Easy Christmas Book, Theo- 
dore Johnson (Walter H. Baker Co., 178 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass., or 448 §, 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal., 50c). A fine 
collection of plays, verse readings, 
monologues, and exercises. “Funny Fid- 
gets” (11 characters) and “Bonnie and 
Billy’s Christmas Dream” (over 26 
characters) are excellent for mixed 
grades. Music required. 

2. The Seven Star Christmas Primary 
Book, Noel Flaurier (The Northwestern 
Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 75c) is a good collection for the 
lower-grade teacher. A variety of recita- 
tions, four puppet or peephole shows, 
several songs and drills, several good 
exercises requiring singing and speak- 
ing, and two plays more suitable for in- 
termediate pupils are given. 

3. Christmas In Your School, Flor- 
ence R. Signor (J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, 40c) contains a great variety 
of recitations, several exercises, 12 songs 
to familiar tunes, and several plays. 
“The New Fashioned Christmas” (5 
boys, 4 girls), “Everywhere, Every- 
where, Christmas Tonight” (23 or more 
characters), a playlet about Christmas 
in all lands, “A Christmas Carol” 
(adapted from Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 
14 characters), “His Christmas Tree” 
(13 or more characters), are the best. 

4. Christmas Plays and Recitations, 
Florence R. Signor (J. S. Latta & Son, 
40c) contains many recitations, 10 songs 
to familiar tunes, 7 acrostics, 2 drills, 
1 dance, 11 exercises, 16 playlets. Chil- 
dren will enjoy “Mrs. Santa Comes Into 
Her Own” (15 characters). There is 
enough material for several programs 
with the addition of a good play or two. 

5. Chris'mas for All, Julian Lee (The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, 35c) 
is an excellent book. 28 recitations for 
the primary children, 9 songs to familiar 
tunes, 8 drills, and 8 good playlets. 
Boys (6) will enjoy doing “The Tangled 
Telephone.” “Doctor! Doctor!” is 4 
short playlet for one large and one small 
boy. “The Mystery of the Attic” (8 
girls) teaches a lesson. “The Wishing 
Ring Witch” (7 boys, 1 girl) is clever. 

6. Merry Christmas in the Primary 
Grades, Gladys Lloyd (Eldridge Enter 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Another November brings Book Week 
again and, with it, discussions about 
books, library activities, greater interest 
in reading, and all the rest. We have 
come to look upon Book Week as a 
standard part of the school year and to 
hold special assemblies and to devise 
appropriate programs to point up the 
necessity and desirability of more read- 
ing of good books. 

In addition to the information about 
Book Week which has been distributed 
to libraries and schools all over the 
country, we should like to give two 
additional suggestions. The first con- 
cerns itself with activities in the lower 
grades. There is need for more read- 
ing incentive—for more stimulation so 
that boys and girls will, because they 
want to enjoy books, learn the neces- 
sary reading skills. For this purpose, 
we suggest a program of becoming 
acquainted with the library, making the 
library corner of the schoolroom the 
most attractive spot in the room, and 
the constant stimulation for greater 
reading achieved by posting pictures and 
information about books not only dur- 
ing Book Week but throughout the 
year. Primary teachers, too, might 
make greater use of the inexpensive 
reading materials to be found in ten- 
cent stores and in other places. 

The second suggestion concerns pupils 
in the intermediate and upper grades. 
A great many excellent books about 
children of other lands and of past ages 
have recently been published. How- 
ever, librarians tell us that these books 
are not as popular as stories about the 
here-and-now, about boys and girls 
doing the ordinary things in an exciting 
way. This is unfortunate for children 
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need to build up a background of in- 
formation, sympathy, and _ tolerance 
based upon the lives and customs of 
children living under different condi- 
tions from their own. This is a neces- 
sary beginning for the general under- 
standing of our neighbors throughout 
the world without which we cannot hope 
to achieve a mutual trust and lasting 
peace. The social studies, therefore, it 
seems to us are increasingly important 
and books about other ways of life 
should have a prominent place in these 
activities, not especially because of their 
literary merits (which in many cases are 
considerable) but because they supple- 
ment the knowledge gained in the social 
studies and pique the children’s desire 
to learn more about other citizens of the 
world. 





That perennial favorite, Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland by Lewis Car- 
roll, has just been published in a new 
edition. The original Tenniel drawings 
have been included, much to the delight 
of adults and—it is to be hoped—of the 
children for whom the book is primarily 
intended. 

The chief virtue of the new edition 
is the excellent type in which the story 
is set. It is large enough for easy 
reading and is arranged attractively on 
rather large pages. The entire book has 


a look of spaciousness which some of the. 


earlier editions lacked. 


If the children have never read Alice, 
here is the teacher’s opportunity to in- 
troduce her pupils to this whimsical tale 
with those marvelous verses which go 
a long way to making it one of the un- 
forgettable stories. 


(Whittlesey House—$1.25) 


YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


The Pencil Box Family and The Ice- 
box Family are the latest additions to 
the “Family” series for very young read- 
ers and listeners. The texts are by 
Isabel Proudfit and the drawings by 
Caroline Matson. The first-mentioned 
book will test the children’s imaginations 
since the personified members of the 
pencil box do all sorts of things and the 
reasons for their actions are left up to 
the children to determine from their 
knowledge of pencils, rulers, pens, paint- 
brushes, and so on. 

The Icebox Family relates the adven- 
tures of Casper Catsup, Ma Mayonnaise, 
and other characters from the family 
refrigerator. This story is probably not 
so imaginative as the other but the illus- 
trations are provocative. 

(David McKay Company—$.50 each) 

The publishers have subtitled Creative 
Hands, An Introduction to Craft Tech- 
niques. This well-written book by Doris 
Cox and Barbara Warren Weismann is 
an excellent addition to any teacher’s 
library of craft books. While some of 
the projects outlined are too difficult for 
the very young children, almost all can 
be used in the elementary grades. 

The contents include sections on de- 
sign, simple sewing projects (including 
the making of mittens), color, uses for 
scraps of wallpaper and other papers, 
weaving, box craft, blockprinting of 
fabrics, stenciling, notebook and port- 
folio making, and metalcraft. The book 
also contains descriptions of the ma- 
terials needed for the various crafts, 
photographs of finished products and 
excellent charts and diagrams of the 
procedures involved. 

Another advantage of the book is 
that, with a little ingenuity, the projects 
may be adapted to meet specific needs. 
They are not so much patterns as de- 
scriptions of the crafts. 

(John Wiley and Sons—$3.75) 





The Junior Library Guild selections 
for November are: Necessary Nellie by 
Charlotte Baker (boys and girls 6-8); 
Fish Hook Island Mystery by Wendell 
Farmer (boys and girls 9-11) ; The Year 
Without a Summer by Ethel Parton 
(older girls, 12-16) ; and Mike Maroney, 
Raider by David Lavender (older boys, 
12-16). 
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THE 
LISTENING 
HOUR 


In line with our policy of listing 
the dates of composers whose birthdays 
fall during the current month the follow- 
ing should be noted for inclusion in 
November: John Phillip Sousa (No- 
vember 6, 1854, died March 6, 1932); 
Ignace Jan Paderewski (November 6, 
1860, died June 29, 1941); Henry Pur- 
cell (the date of his death—November 
21, 1695—is observed, he was born 
around 1658); Manuel de Falla (No- 
vember 23, 1876); Anton Rubenstein 
(November 28, 
20, 1894). 

Children, although they may never 
have had the opportunity to hear Pade- 
rewski in person at the piano, may 
capture the majestic qualities of his in- 
terpretations of piano literature through 
the many recordings which he has made. 
His own “Minuet” is a_ well-known 
composition. 

Henry Purcell is one of the earliest 
English composers; his “Dido and 
Anneas” is probably the best known of 
his works and sections of it have been 
recorded. 

Manuel de Falla is one of the modern 
composers with whom children in the 
upper grades should become familiar. 
He is a native of Spain and his music 
reflects the dance patterns and rhythms 
of his homeland. “Jota,” “Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain,” “The Three-Cornered 
Hat,” and “La Vida Breve” are among 
his most famous compositions. 

Anton Rubenstein was a famous 
pianist and composer whose name is 
linked with that of Tschaikowsky. He 
is best known for his “Melody in F” and 
“Kamennoi-Ostrow” but his “Valse 
Caprice” and “The Dream” are also 
very beautiful. 


829, died November 





The Eductaors Guide to Free Films 
(fifth edition) has recently been pub- 
lished. It lists over 1,200 films for class- 
room use which may be obtained free 
by schools, teachers, and administrators. 
The book contains a subject index for 
easy reference. Each film is described; 
the size, length, time, and whether sound 
or silent is marked. There is also a 
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source index giving the names and ad- 
dresses of the companies issuing these 
free films. A list of slidefilms is also 
given. In order to make the book more 
usable, the different sections are printed 
on paper of different colors. The whole 
book consists of more than 250 pages. 

The material has been compiled by 
noted educators (Mary Foley Herk- 
heimer and John W. Differ) with the 
assistance of John Guy Fowlkes of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Copies are $4.00 each and may be 
obtained from the Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 





One of the listening hours in the 
kindergarten or first grade during the 
coming month (or during December) 
might be devoted to a program given by 
the rhythm band. For this activity, the 
children who have shown most interest 
and ability in this work might comprise 
the band with the remainder of the class 
acting as the audience. 

If you are looking for suitable rhythms 
for such a program, Band Rhythms 
for Kindergarten by Charlotte Ross Cul- 
bertson will provide twenty-five short 
selections. The book contains the part 
for the piano with markings for the 
rhythm instruments. Some of the pieces 
are slow and soft, others are martial, 
and descriptive of more vigorous activ- 
ities. The teacher and the children will 
need to use their own judgment about 
the combinations of instruments in many 
cases, since that phase has been but 
sketchily done by the author. However, 
this is an advantage: a more creative 
result will be obtained. Copies of this 
book (as well as other books of rhythm 
activitie.) may be obtained by writing 


to Charlotte Ross Culbertson, P. O. Box 


1736, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The price 


of Band Rhythms for Kindergarten is 


50c. 





The Music War Council of America 
which has done such a splendid job dur- 
ing the years of the war, has decided 
to continue its activities in the peacetime 
period. The Council intends, among 
other things, to foster and encourage the 
creation of living musical war memorials 
(band shells, music halls, musical en- 
dowments, etc.) , bring about tax support 
for community music activities in an 
increased measure, to encourage adult 
participation in music, and to give in- 
tensified support to the popularization of 
National Music Week. National Music 
Week, as you know, is observed each 
May. 

The part played by the schools in a 
program of creating increased interest 
in music is recognized by everyone. 
However, there is still much more to be 
done. Teachers are encouraged to 
obtain additional information from the 
Music War Council of America, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 





In connection with their new and 
broad education program, Coronet ma- 
gazine has announced the presentation 
of slidefilms based on stories appearing 
in their magazine. These films will be 
produced in co-operation with the So- 
ciety for Visual Education. Each 
month, October through May, one story 
will be so developed. Titles of the films 
and information regarding the nominal 
costs of obtaining them may be obtained 
from the Society for Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. The films 
are suitable for upper grades as well as 
for high school and adult presentation. 
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= aggre Crafts, Box 2431, East Cleve- this entire group free of charge by writ- cussion of what kind of health pro- 
ded land, 12, Ohio. They are listed, de- ing to the Association of American gram we need, a discussion of “State 
ide scribed, and priced in the Cleveland Railroads. Washington 6, D. C. Medicine,” and many other pertinent 
time Crafts catalogue, free on request, where ‘ and interesting topics pertaining to 
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— project ideas. (Continued on inside back cover) the pamphlet is 10c. 
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SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Bibliographies, suggestions for projects, 
integrations -and correlations, sources for 
materials, and other requested information 
supplied by the editors of Junior Aris and 
Activities. All requests for such informa- 
tion should be epecific. Allow at least one 
month for reply. Write to the Editor. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 











Edna Means 
Dramatic Service 
RECITATIONS 


PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


for 
Children and Adults 


Send for our free catalogue 


Address 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 














ANSWERS 


(Answers to the experiments on page 33) 


1. Mercury is heavy and slippery to 
hold. 

2. Turpentine evaporates quickly. 
Cream is thick and evaporates much 
more slowly. 

3. Water evaporates faster if the air 
is moving. 

4. When water vapor comes into cold 
air it makes a white mass called clouds. 
5. Trees give off moisture as do tomato 
plants in proportion to their size. 

6. Galileo’s first thermometer was simple 
but it used the same principle as today’s 
thermometers. Mercury or alcohol 
thermometers are more convenient and 
will measure a greater variety of temper- 
atures. They are more accurate. 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


(Continued from page 29) 


knows.” While they are singing, the 
teacher can determine not only what 
they like but what they know about 
singing. Incidentally, a child may be 
better able to determine the needs of 
the group than is the teacher. 

As with adults, participation is the 
magic formula. The child will benefit 
the more by participating in the music. 


Listening to beautiful music provides 
the easiest participation, physically 
speaking. Beyond an almost subcon- 
scious response to the rhythm, and a 
possible relaxing of physical tension, the 
physical demands are so slight that even 
crippled children can take part equally. 
Its greatest value may lie in the fact that 
it stimulates the imagination and pro- 
vides a wholesome outlet for the emo- 
tion. Thus it is both a sedative and a 
tonic. 

Eurhythmics, as outlined above, 
rhythm bands, and folk games or dances 
provide active physical participation. 
These benefit the class which has much 
pent up energy for which few outlets 
have been provided. In these activities 
it is wise to include all the children. 
Otherwise the ones omitted may feel 
more remote and alien than before. 
Conversely, shy children who have been 
singled out to perform for the group 
may develop, a lasting aversion to such 
activities. | 

Group singing is probably the most 
satisfying means of dispelling  self- 
consciousness and alleviating depression 
while promoting a sense of comradeship 
and a spirit of well-being. Such singing 
provides both a physical and an emo- 
tional outlet. It does not single out any 
individual either as to his ability or 
degree of participation. It may be 
diversified so as to suit any mood, any 
taste, and any background. If songs 
are selected which fulfill the require- 
ments listed at the beginning of this 
article, they should provide the benefits 
mentioned. 


Unfortu- 
nately most of his sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, pain, and grief must be endured 
alone. Others may know of them, but 
they cannot actually share them. To 
counteract that make use of music, the 
most social of all the arts. This “uni- 
versal language” is the interpreter of 
nature, of God, and of man to man. It 
promotes serenity and calm, it lessens 
sorrow and disappointment. 


Man is a social creature. 





ENTERTAINMENT 
HELPS 


(Continued from page 44) 


tainment House, Franklin, Ohio, or Den- 
ver, Colo., 40c) is the book for the lower- 
grade teacher for it offers a selection 
of good quality exercises, songs, reci- 
tations, drills, and plays. 

The following three books contain 
only plays: 

1. The Christmas Entertainment Book, 
Lawrence M. Brings (Northwestern 
Press, 50c) contains 20 plays requiring 
from 2 to 16 characters plus a chorus, 
Plays range from short to fairly long. 
The best are “The Christmas Rummage 
Sale” (2 girls, 4 boys), “Jack, the Mis- 
chief Maker” (4 boys, 1 girl), “The 
Christmas Letter (2 girls), “The Santa 
Claus Candles” (2 girls, 2 boys), “The 
Shepherd’s Pipe” (4 boys), and “The 
Christmas Cinderella” (5 girls). 

3. Easy Bible Story Dramatizations, 
Asbrand and Fisher (Walter H. Baker 
Co., 50c) contains 8 plays based on 
Bible stories. “The Hidden Manager” 
(13 or more characters) is the Christ- 
mas story. 

The following books contain one play 
each which lasts about 30 minutes: 

1. Christmas Eve at Mulligans, Marie 
Irish (Paine Publishing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, 30c) (9 characters), very humor- 
ous, an excellent play for rural school 
or upper grades. 

2. Three Little Runaway Trees, Mary 
T. Cornish (Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 
25c) 1 scene, 2 acts, 10 or more charac 
ters. A good play for intermediate 
grades. 

3. Easy Bible Story Dramatizations, 
H. Baker Co., 35c) 1 scene, 11 charac 
ters and chorus. An interesting inter 
pretation of the story of Jesus’ birth. 
Suitable for upper grades, school or 
church. 

4. Santa Up-To-Date, Catherine E 
Lynch (Beckley-Cardy Co., 25c), 1 scene 
(15 boys, 17 girls), some parts can be 
dropped or carried by the same pupil. 
Costumes are not hard, a play. suitable 
for lower grades, three parts quite long. 

5. Thirty Minutes with Santa Claus, 
H. L. Bland (Educational Music Bu- 
reau, Inc., 30 E. Adams St., Chicago), is 
a story based on the Nativity, (11 
characters and chorus), songs used are 
the old Christmas carols which children 
already know. 

A good collection of Christmas carols, 
songs, and melodies with all the words 
and easy accompaniments is Christmas 
Tide (Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., 1657 
Broadway, New York, 50c). 
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IT’S THAT TIME OF 
YEAR AGAIN! 


Holidays are in the air and our 
workbook HOLIDAYS OF THE 
YEAR contains the material you 
want. 

40 pages of pictures and stories 
for all holidays. Cutting, past- 
ing, matching, coloring, test ac- 
tivities. Printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink, 2nd or 3rd 
grade reading level. 


PRICE $1.25 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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October 29 - December 8 


THE WAR IS OVER 
BUT 
WE HAVEN'T PAID 
THE BILL FOR IT 


This is why the Treasury is 
asking for $11 billion in the Vie- 
tory Loan: 

1. Care of the wounded and 
rehabilitation of veterans. 

2. Cancellation and termina- 
tion of war contracts. 

3. Inflation. 

1. Bringing men home. 

Maintaining armies of occu- 
pation. 

In the past four years Ameri- 
cans have shown excellent judg- 
ment in their attitude toward bond 
buying. They have laid the foun- 
dation for a sound and prosper- 
ous post-war economy. But we 
must all exercise that same good 
judgment during the critical 
times immediately ahead and con- 
tinue to buy bonds — Victory 


Bonds! 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB — 
LET'S FINISH OURS! 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 47) 


Uses jor Waste Materials, a bulletin of 
the Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (20c) should be of practical help 
in the classroom. It includes uses for 
fabrics, furs, glass, paper, rope, rubber, 
tin and metal, wood, etc. This bulletin 
should be of especial help to teachers 
whose project-materials budgets are 
limited. 

ol 

A new book, Year-Round Arts and 
Crajts, compiled by the editors and 
artists of Junior Arts and Activities, is 
available from The Jones Publishing 
Company, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. Every important 
holiday in the school year is represented 
by one or more projects, all of which 
are adaptable for particular uses and 
situations. The price is 75c. 

. 


A Health Unit in Nutrition for Rural 
Schools is available from the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Price of the unit is 
1Uc, and in it the teaching of nutrition 
has been graded on two levels—primary 
and intermediate. Suggestions are made 
for ways in which nutrition teaching 
may be correlated with other courses in 
the curriculum. 

* 

\ manual of suggested school and 
club programs and study outlines on 
democratic, nondiscriminatory practices 
has been prepared by the New York 
State Council of Defense, Committee on 
Discrimination in Employment. Titled 
One Nation Indivisible, it is a sensible 
approach to teaching children true 
democracy. The pamphlet may be 
obtained free of charge from the Bureau 
for Intercultural Understanding, 119 
West 57th St., New York 19. 


The need for a functional manual on 
the mechanics of operating a 16mm 
classroom film library has been met by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
The manual, How to Run a Film Library 
is designed to help improve procedures 
so that better and more frequent use of 
films will be possible. Practically every 
function of the film library is visualized 
in pictures, samples, diagrams, charts, 
ete. Price of the manual is 50c from 
Director School Relations. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 


| Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 











The Primary Teacher's 


Plan Book 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


The only magazine published exclu- 
sively for the Primary Teacher— 


Seasonal activities and art work, so- 
cial studies, seatwork, posters, units, 
plays, articles on phonics and reme- 
dial reading, stories, nature depart- 
ment, poetry, miscellaneous timely 
subjects—all combine to make this 
the best all-around primary maga- 
zine. 

Mothers of pre-school age children, 
and children in the primary grades, 
will find much of value for the amuse- 


ment and education of their children 
in the home. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year 


For Primary Grade 
Color Work 
MILTON BRADLEY'S 


No-Roll Crayon 


The ideal crayon for early art edu- 
cation—shaped for easy holding by 
little fingers. NO- ROLL is an over- 
size, semi-round crayon 4 inches long, 
with flattened section which prevents 
rolling off the table. 


NO-ROLL is a substantial crayon of 
quality, smooth marking, free from 
grit, of excellent color value and 
perfect blending texture. 


An eight-color box, one each Red, 
Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown 
and Black. 


Order from your school supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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MILLER NEW WAY MUSIC DEVICES ist 
(Patented and Copyrighted 
| | Pe & , 0-4: r Note and Key 
y 3 gS = Ox Correlator = Ss —— 
A —~—+ (for student use) on Soaseunn ppememnstameean | 
. a A key to note reading. This & 
av card enables the pupil to 
(©: study his note reading 
\ — with accuracy and cer- 4 
. tainty. 
( : The Correlator is a card, — 
CZ 5% x 9 inches, Full in- 
eee 2 structions on the back. enue "| 
4 ~s 2 6 Correlators .............. 1.35 
Sil? ae ° — 
* 
Degree Cards 
Each printed so that both he & 
treble and bass clefs and , = 
the locations of the notes 
Music Wall Board $4.00 ; on each staff may be . —— 
A music chart printed on heavy, durable material learned from one set of ~ a 
for easy erasing. Size: 28 x 38 inches. A necessity cards. They enable the —-— 
for every schoolroom where music is taught in any teacher to give drill in 
nage It ra age the + eagerg eecronag tn any point note reading in the quick- Keyboard and 
¥ Bummer OF pups o Sree eee. est, most thorough and Staff Reader $3.00 
= Musical Movie Board $3.00 entertaining way. Large but convenient for 
This device contains the same information as the Music Wall Board but Degree Cards, teacher use. Has lettered but- 
it is printed on heavy paper for tacking to work tables or desks. By P° pack . --.$0.60 tons that can be moved from 
means of this board and the lettered blocks which accompany it, the a line or space to the corre- 
teacher may teach a group of children at one board. The blocks are sponding piano key. Indis- 
used in playing games which firmly fix in mind the fundamentals of pensable for teaching cor- 
note and key correlation. relation of notes and keys. 


Order any of these Miller Music Devices trom 


120 West Madison Street DOROTHY ADAMS MILLER Chicago, Illinois 











TAKE THIS ADVANTAGE 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


in 


COMBINATION WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 


We are glad to be able to offer you these special combination prices for other magazines when ordered 
with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. All orders for these combinaticns must be sent directly to us in order to 
benefit by the reduction in prices. Also, all magazines must be ordered at the same time. 

Undoubtedly you will want several magazines, some for your own personal use, some for your pupils. 
Look over the list below and select those you want. Indicate your choices on the order blank. 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Alone ate — Junior ‘Arts 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... $3.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues).......... $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
The Geade Teacher.................. go SRE ear 3.00 none 6.00 
Special combination price......... 5.50 Children’s Activities ................. 3.00 3.00 5.75 
Jack and Jills ..........-..seeeeeeeee 2.50 none 5.50 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... $3.00 Nature Magazine .................... 3.00 2.75 5.50 
American Childhood ................ 3.00 Newsweek (Teachers only— 
Special combination price......... 5.50 give name of school)............... 3.50 none 6.50 
EE 2 Se 3.00 none 6.00 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES........... $3.00 School Arts Magazine................ 4.00 3.80 6.55 
SO EE ie eee — i 5 ee ree 2.50 2.50 5.25 
Special combination price......... 5.50 Wee Wisdom ....................... 1.00 1.00 3.75 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current 
number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines: 














